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FOOD SUPPLIES FOR THE BRITISH ARMY 


A Series of British Official Photographs, Just Received in America, Showing How the Great Problem of 
Supplying Millions of Fighting Men With Their Daily Bread is Being Handled 
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Interior of a British Reserve Supply Ration Depot Loading Sugar for the Army at a British Supply Depot 
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Egyptian Soldiers Unloading Supplies on the Docks in France 
Copyright by Bain 
Copyright, 1917, by The Miller Publishing Co, 





At the Flanders End: A Pontoon Dock and Supply Railway 
Copyright by Bain 
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Why Freight Space for Food is Scarce: Shells Ready to Go to the Front Five Hundred Loaves Like This Are Used Daily at the Woodcote Hospital, Epsom 
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Mountains of Food for the Army in a British Warehouse Making Up Grocery Rations for British Troops at the Front: 
All Photographs on this Page Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, New York ; 
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ENEMY MILLERS 

the Food Administration hag been able 
in a ran, short time to divide all 
tie millers of the United States, hitherto 
classified variously as large and small, 
merchant millers and grist millers, spring 
wheat and winter wheat millers, eastern, 
southern and western millers, into just 
two classes: American millers and enemy 
millers; those who are serving Uncle Sam 
and those who are working for the Kaiser; 
those who are helping this country win 
the war and those who are aiding its ene- 
mies to prevail. 

‘The number of enemy millers in Amer- 
ica is very small, yet, humiliating as the 
admission is, it must be confessed that 
they exist, and every day they are doing 
what they can to embarrass the govern- 
ment and bring its plans for a successful 
outcome of the war to nothing. The fact 
that they have not the power to. nullify 
the work of the Food Administration does 
not, in the least, mitigate the gravity of 
their offense.against the country in which 
they live, but of which they are not a 
part; they are doing what they can, and 
all they can, to help the enemy win, and 
this is all that any disloyal influence 
can do, 

Some of these enemy millers are not 
subjects of the German imperial govern- 
ment; some of them even profess, in 
words, to oppose it, while in deeds they 
encourage it; many of them have not the 
excuse of being German by birth, or in- 
heritance or tradition, yet, nevertheless, 
they faithfully serve the Kaiser in every 
revolution of the rolls with which they 
grind flour. 

I'he miller who declines to do his share 
in the work which the government of the 
United States requires of him through its 
duly authorized Food Administration; 
who refuses to.accede to its demands; 
\ho ignores its requests and denies its 
right to regulate and control his busi- 
hess,—is disloyal to his count He is in 
rcbellion against the laws which have been 
established for the government of the 
trade, and he is as much a traitor as if 
le had taken up arms against the coun- 
try; in fact he is employing such indus- 
‘rial arms as he has the power to wield, 
igainst the welfare of the American peo- 
ple, thereby giving aid and comfort to 
the enemy, 

it is possible that some of these enemy 
tillers imagine that by refusing to con- 
‘orm to the rules and regulations of the 
ood Administration, and by declining to 
citer into the required agreement with 
‘he Food Administrator, they are exhib- 
‘ing independence of spirit as well as 
keen business judgment. They take the 
position that as long as they are able to 
luy wheat independently of the Food Ad- 
nistration and sell flour without regard 
‘o its regulations, they are justified in 
their course. They ignore the higher call 
of patriotism and public service for the 
aser Interests of paltry profit and selfish- 
ness. In this they proclaim themselves 


guilty of disloyalty of the most repre- 
hensible kind, that which is bought with 
a price. 

Thus far, thank God, it has not been 
necessary to threaten or coerce the mill- 
ing industry of the United States in order 
to induce it to do its full duty to the 
American people and their allies. Volun- 
tarily and gladly, an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the millers has placed itself un- 
der control of the rules and regulations 
imposed hy the Food Administration, and 
is faithfully carrying out its agreements; 
serving the country loyally and well. 

There is, unfortunately, a temporary 
bounty paid to the enemy miller. It is 
found in the- additional profit which he 
can easily gain by refusing to submit 
himself to the Food Administration; he 
can secure this as long as he can manage 
to get wheat and sell flour independently. 
For a price, therefore, he is willing to be 
a pariah, a trade outcast, a servant of 
the Kaiser, a foe of the government. If 
this bonus came direct from the imperial 
German treasury it would be no greater 
bribe for disloyalty and dishonor than 
it is. 

The enemy miller, dishongrably profit- 
ing at the expense of his country, may 
fancy that, because the Food Adminis- 
tration has, thus far, ignored his disloy- 
alty and merely appealed to him to con- 
form, he is going to be permitted to con- 
tinue his illicit operations indefinitely ; 
that there is no power to bring him to ac- 
count. It will not be long before he dis- 
covers his grievous mistake; there will be 
a day of reckoning for the rebel miller, 
and it is rapidly approaching. 


The Food Administration is a branch: 


of the United States government and, as 
such, it has certain definite and positive 
powers under the law. It has not been 
necessary, nor has it been advisable, as 
yet, to employ severe measures with the 
few recalcitrant millers who have seen fit 
to defy the authorities, but as soon as the 
vast amount of work necessary to put the 
trade in full working order has been ac- 
complished, proper attention will be paid 
to the enemy miller. 

The country is at war, and during war 
stringent repressive acts are necessary, 
and will surely be enforced. The miller 
who is now accepting the bribe of large 

rofits as the price of dishonor and dis- 
loyalty to his country and his trade will 
in all probability suddenly find himself, 
as the result of his mistaken independ- 
ence, not only proscribed as an enemy, 
but his mill closed during the continuance 
of the war and himself under suspicion 
as a traitor, and possibly subject to per- 
sonal prosecution. Furthermore, he will 
assuredly be publicly listed and there- 
after forever known as one who, in this 
great national emergency, proved false to 
the government and unworthy of the re- 
spect of his fellow-men. When this hap- 

ns, the filthy money which he made by 
riefly defying the authorities will prove 
but a-bitter curse to him and his children. 


BUILDING UP TERMINAL STOCKS 

So great and so urgent has been the 
demand for the products of wheat that 
it has thus far been impossible to accumu- 
late any considerable stocks at terminal 
points. On November 10 those in public 
and private warehouses at the principal 

ints of accumulation, at lake and sea- 

rd ports and in transit, were seven- 
teen million six hundred and thirty thou- 
sand bushels, compared with nearly sixty- 
nine million bushels a year ago. 

It is true that the policy of the Food 
Administration thus far has not been such 
as to encourage the accumulation of 
stocks of wheat at terminals, but it is evi- 
dent that this can be pushed to a danger- 
ous extreme, and sufficient provision 
should be made for wheat to keep the 
mills busy in the event of the inevitable 
interruptions due to winter weather, and 
consequent delay and congestion in trans- 
portation. 

Preference has very properly been given 
to the movement of wheat, as that was 
the commodity most needed in consump- 
tion, yet, even with this preference, the 
accumulation has been exceedingly small. 
An effort must certainly be made to get 
enough raw material ahead of the demand 
to provide against contingencies, other- 
wise there will be danger of an actual 
shortage of bread in the large consump- 
tive markets. 

There are other grains, however, which 
must be moved promptly from interior 
points to terminals, to avoid very serious 
complications, and these seem to have 
been very largely left to take care of 
themselves, without any particular effort 
having been made to expedite their de- 
livery. Throughout the entire agricul- 
tural section, country elevators now are 
either filled or they are being very rapidly 
filled with oats, rye, wheat, barley and 
flaxseed. Transportation facilities have 
thus far been inadequate to move these 
country stocks to terminal points, and 
unless something is promptly done to re- 
lieve the congestion, the condition will 
become extremely serious. 

It makes little difference how much 
grain there is in the country, if it be kept 
at interior points and is not deliverable 
when and where it is needed. Accumu- 
lated stores of grain must be moved from 
country points in order to make room 
for further deliveries by farmers. 

The plowing season is about to close, 
and after the ground freezes, the farmer 
will begin to haul his grain to market. 
Unless the country storage space can be 
cleared by removal of accumulations to 
terminal points, a condition will soon be 
reached where the country merchant will 
be unable to afford the farmer a market 
for his grain, because there will be no 
room for it in the local elevators. 

This will retard the liquidation of the 
crops. If the crops are not liquidated, 
the farmer will be unable to pay his debts 
to the country banker, and the latter will, 
in turn, be unable to make remittances to 
his correspondent bank in reserve centers. 
Thus the whole system upon which the 
movement of the crop is predicated will 
become demoralized. 

There are other very important reasons 
why stocks at terminals should be imme- 
diately built up to something like a nor- 
mal basis. It will be impossible to main- 
tain stability of price if current arrivals 
at terminals are insufficient to meet cur- 
rent consumption and export demands. 
Free marketing of grain by farmers will 
be retarded if stocks at terminal points 
are so light as to make it appear, that by 
holding his grain the farmer will secure 
higher prices. Finally, it is highly prob- 
able that, before the present crop season 
is over, it will be necessary for the wheat 
flour mills to blend with the products of 
wheat a considerable portion of other 
grains, such as barley, rye, oats and corn. 
An accumulation of these supplies at ter- 
minal points will greatly facilitate such 
admixtures. 

The Food Administration has, neces- 
sarily and properly, interposed in the 
normal movement of the crop, and its 
methods have been radical and peremp- 
tory. The ordinary private agencies 
whereby the crop is usually moved have 
been set aside, and the government, 
through the United States Grain Corpora- 
tion, has assumed complete responsibility 
for the movement of the wheat crop. 
Thus far it has discouraged accumula- 
tions at terminals, or, if it has not done 
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so in fact, the result of its interference 
has amounted to the same thing; the ac- 
cumulations are more than fifty-one mil- 
lion bushels less than at this time last 
year, with a larger wheat crop to handle. 

During the autumn, it was safe to pro- 
ceed on the hand-to-mouth basis, thereby 
saving carrying charges, because trans- 
portation facilities could be depended 
upon, but, with the advent of winter, 
transportation becomes at all times more 
difficult, and sometimes impossible. The 
large flour-producing plants drawing sup- 
plies from terminals require accumulated 
supplies in order to operate steadily. Un- 
less such reserves are at hand when re- 
quired, these mills will be handicapped, 
and however large the supplies may be 
at country points, they will be obliged to 
shut down if transportation is interrupt- 
ed by weather conditions, which is usually 
the case in winter. 

It is therefore highly important that the 
stocks of available or bor: should be very 
largely increased before winter begins, 
even at the expense of storage charges, 
since this is merely providing against ex- 
pected and natural ‘contingencies, and is 
the part of reasonable caution lest, with 
plenty of wheat at country points, there 
should be actual shortage at the mills. 

Apart from wheat, for the movement 
and accumulation of which the United 
States Grain Corporation must be held 
responsible, the other grains cannot be 
left to find their way to market in a hap- 
hazard manner. For the handling of 
these, the agencies established by the 
Food Administration have thus far as- 
sumed no responsibility. They are food 
grains, and highly important to the na- 
tional welfare. 

Unless some concerted effort is made to 
relieve the congestion at interior points 
and get these grains to terminais, where 
they will be available for use as required, 
the country may find itself, later in the 
season, when transportation is delayed 
and handicapped by winter storms, in a 
condition of actual shortage. Russia once 
endured a famine of great intensity, not 
because there was insufficient food in the 
country to feed its people, but because it 
was impossible to distribute it in time to 
prevent hunger. 

At present the United States is like a 
farmer who has harvested a large crop, 
but has neglected to get it under cover, 
where ‘it is housed, protected and avail- 
able for use. With grain stored in ele- 
vators scattered throughout the country, 
and stocks at terminals abnormally low, a 
condition brought about by arbitrary in- 
terference with the ordinary procedure of 
moving the crop through private agencies, 
a very real peril will soon be confronted, 
unless the remedy is at once applied and 
the stocks at terminals are built up to at 
least a safe basis. There is a wide dif- 
ference between having a crop and having 
it where it is available. 

Recognizing the gravity of this situa- 
tion, representatives of the terminal ele- 
vator interests, practical, experienced and 
responsible men, having in mind the coun- 
try’s welfare, are proposing, through an 
executive committee, to undertake the 
solution of this problem, and to this end 
will proffer their services to the Food Ad- 
ministration. They do not-propose to in- 
terfere with the work of the United States 
Grain Corporation, which is responsible 
for the wheat movement, but to confine 
their efforts to other grains, which are 
now being ignored, their object being to 
increase the stocks of these grains at ter- 
minals. 

Their desire is to co-o 
Food Administration and to receive its 
encouragement in their work. It is to 
be hoped that the services of these inter- 
ests will be accepted in the spirit in which 
they are proffered, as such a body of ex- 
perienced and trustworthy men would 
prove a most valuable auxiliary force, 
which can, if given authority to act, 
speedily accomplish an object of vital im- 
portance to the country. It certainly 
would be a very serious blunder to enter 
the rigorous. winter season without. hav- 
ing sufficient stores of grain on hand at 
points where they can be speedily utilized 
for consumptive and export purposes. 
Such a situation would go far totally to 
defeat the whole object of the Food Ad- 
ministration. The -hand-to-mouth prin- 
ciple, during winter, is a shortsighted fal- 
lacy, and is inexcusable if it is possible 
to avoid it, 
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MANY ATTEND OHIO SESSION 


Fall Meeting of State Association Large and 
Lively—Becomes Quiz on Milling Regula- 
tions—Some Questions and Answers 


Toxtevo, Onto, Nov. 17.—The fall meet- 
ing of the Ohio Millers’ State Association 
came near being a quiz about the new mill- 
ing regulations, with Mark N. Mennel, 
chairman of the Central Division, United 
States Food Administration, Milling Di- 
vision, presiding. His immediate answer 
to all questions asked showed how thor- 
oughly grounded he was in the subject. 

Some of the points which Mr. Mennel 
made in his preliminary talk, after sketch- 
ing briefly how the milling regulations 
came into being, are: first, a survey of the 
industry for three years prior to the war 
was necessary for intelligent handling of 
the problem; then a thoroughgoing and 
intensive organization of the industry was 
necessary, not merely to assure our allies 
the wheat they needed but to retain suffi- 
cient wheat in each district for its own 
milling requirements. 

Every miller in the United States must 
now have a license and must live up to the 
regulations. Every miller who wants to 
buy wheat in excess of 30 days’ require- 
ments must sign the millers’ agreement 
and secure a requisition for wheat. As a 
patriotic duty, no miller, no matter how 
small, should fail to sign the millers’ 
agreement. 





NEED OF REPORTS IMPERATIVE 


In an intensive organization a system 
of reports and records becomes absolutely 
necessary. Every miller must make the 
weekly reports, and the profit and loss 
statement monthly. If he fails to live up 
to the regulations, the milling divisions 
will have nothing to do with him; he will 
forfeit his license, and will pass into the 
hands of the Department of Justice. 

Heretofore, leniency has been shown the 
trade because it was realized that the 
changes required were radical and re- 
quired time, but the day of leniency has 
now passed. Some rulings are coming out 
which the milling public cannot under- 
stand the cause of, but there is a good 
reason for everything done. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Questions and answers occurred as fol- 
lows: 

Q. Can a miller grind wheat for the 
farmer, to be used as feed? 

A. No miller can grind wheat for feed 
which is suitable for human consumption. 
In case the wheat is not fit for making 
flour, only 10 per cent of it can be used 
for feed. This means that an admixture 
of other grains must be added to make the 
entire wheat content not more than 10 
per cent. 

Q. What is the right price to pay the 
farmer for wheat? 

A. The miller should pay a price which 
permits the country elevator to live. 

Q. Do all millers have to pay the 1 per 
cent tax? 

A. If the miller has not signed the mill- 
ers’ agreement he does not pay the 1 per 
cent tax. Millers whose mills are under 
75 bbls capacity need not sign the millers’ 
agreement or pay the 1 per cent tax, but it 
is going to be to the lasting shame of the 
milling industry if’they do not all sign as 
a patriotic duty. 

Q. How about taxes on export flour? 

A. All flour for export is divided into 
class 1, exports to allies; and class 2, ex- 
ports to neutrals. The miller pays no tax 
on class 1, but does pay a tax of 1 per 
cent on class 2. 

Q. Who pays the transportation tax of 
3 per cent? 

A. When sales are made “delivered,? 
the mill pays the tax, including govern- 
ment business. But when sales are made 
f.o.b. mill, the buyer pays the tax. 

Q. Can a mill buy wheat from country 
stores which have taken it in settlement 
for accounts with farmers, unless they 
have a license? 

A. The miller cannot buy wheat from 
any one who hasn’t a license. 

Q. Can we grind rye for feed for the 
farmer? 

A. At present this is permissible but not 
patriotic, and probably regulations may be 
extended to cover rye. law does not 
at present specify rye along with wheat. 

¢. Can a man running a feed store ob- 
tain a license? 

A. Yes, but he must make the reports. 

Q. In case of an elevator owned by a 
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mill, but located in a different town, op- 
erated as one and never shipping er 
except to the mill, is a license required? 

A. If the elevator ships any wheat 
whatever, even if confined to those who 
own it, it must have a license. 

Q. How much flour can the miller give 
the farmer in exchange for wheat? 

A. The miller is not permitted to give 
out flour in exchange for wheat in excess 
of the farmer’s reasonable or 30 days’ 
requirements. The miller is responsible 
for ascertaining these requirements and 
seeing that he does not exceed them. 

Q. What is the difference between the 
farmer carrying a year’s supply of flour 
in the form of wheat on his farm and the 
carrying of a year’s supply as flour? 

A. The law does not specify the dif- 
ference, but says that the miller cannot 
sell flour, or exchange flour for wheat, be- 
yond the farmer’s 30 days’ requirements. 

Q. Must all wheat be bought on the 
federal grades? 

A. All wheat must be bought according 
to federal grades, and any miller not buy- 
ing by these grades is violating the law. 

Q. Is the miller who buys at a certain 
price for No. 2 red, and when the wheat is 
inspected, does not observe the fixed dif- 
ferentials applying for No. 1, No. 3, etc., 
violating the law? 

A. Yes, where he has bought at a cer- 
tain price he must pay the fixed differen- 
tials, so much over for No. 1, so much 
under for No. 3, etc. 

Q. How about a sale of flour where the 
miller cannot get wheat from the Grain 
Corporation? 

A. The contract can be canceled without 
penalty by the mill, or can be extended 
without penalty, and filled when the wheat 
is available. 

Q. What becomes of a sale, bulk basis, 
when buyer fails to get sacks to the miller 
in time? 

A. The miller must cancel and collect 
the 25¢e per bbl from the buyer for can- 
cellation of contract, due to his failure to 
have the sacks at the mill on time. 

Q. What is to become of the exchange 
business? 

A. It rather looks from the handwriting 
on the wall as if the exchange business 
might be doomed, and as if the entire 
business will be on a dollar and cents 
basis. 


DISTANT FARMERS FEEL RULE 


It was brought out that many farmers 
living at a considerable distance from the 
mills, sometimes as far as 20 miles, have 
been accustomed to bringing in wheat 
when the roads were good and when they 
were not busy, and exchanging it for six 
months’ or a year’s supply of flour. As 
the regulations do not permit the mill to 
issue to any one more than 30 days’ supply 
of flour, the continuance of this system of 
exchange becomes impossible, as the regu- 
lations make no provision for it. This situ- 
ation was one which bothered many of 
the smaller mills which are obliged to 
meet it. 

SECRETARY'S REPORT 


Secretary Frank H. Tanner’s report 
showed that the association membership is 
the largest in its history, and is approach- 
ing 300. He called attention to a new 
uniform accounting system being worked 
out by the Food Administration, to the 
work of the insurance companies in co- 
operating with the state fire marshal to re- 
duce fire losses, and to several of the regu- 
lations of the Food Administration affect- 
ing the small miller vitally. 

W. P. Tanner, of W. P. Tanner-Gross 
& Co., Inc., New York, read a paper on 
“Modern Flour Distribution,” sketching 
the methods of handling flour at New 
York from early times. E. M. Colton, 
Bellefontaine, spoke on mill accounting, 
illustrating his talk with charts. A. P. 
Husband, secretary of -the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, gave a summary of re- 
cent Federation activities. Dr. Duval: was 
also among the speakers pointing out that 
a series of hearings shortly will be held in 
regard to grain standards, and that these 
should be attended by those having com- 
plaints about the new federal grades. 

The meeting was the most largely at- 
tended of any ever held by the associa- 
tion. The keenest interest was manifested 
throughout the entire programme, but 
particularly in that part of it concerning 
the milling regulations. Frequently two 
or three millers were on their feet at the 
same instant to address the chair. It was 


evident, from the questions asked, that 
there were several minor matters not any 


too well understood, and in need of being 
cleared up. This was accomplished. 

The exact working and status of what 
is known as exchange business seemed to 
bother many millers present. It is clear 
that this part of their business has been 
important. The new regulations are spe- 
cific in regard to it, and to some it seems 
that the entire system, as now conducted, 
is doomed, and shortly may be terminated. 


SOME OF THOSE ATTENDING 

Among those attending were H. J. Be- 
Bout, Loudonville Mill & Grain Co; C. S. 
Coup and William Coup, Northwestern 
Elevator & Mill Co; O. E. Gwinn, C. E. 
Gwinn, and B. W. Marr, Gwinn Milling 
Co., Columbus; D. B. Gwinn and H. W. 
Fish, Gwinn Bros. & Co., Huntington, W. 
Va; L. B. Miller, Ansted & Burk Co., 
Springfield; A. Mennel and Mark N. 
Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo; L. C. 
Chase, Mansfield Milling Co., Inc; H. M. 
Whitbeck, Thompson Milling Co., Lock- 
port, N. Y; Lee F. Graybill, Warwick Co., 
Massillon; J. Lee Krumm and W. J. Mc- 
Donald, Krumm Milling Co., Columbus; 
J. L. Underwood, Buckeye Cereal Co., 
Massillon; L. B. Sanderson, Parkersburg 
(W. Va.) Milling Co; J. W. Tracey and 
Frank Stealey, Standard Milling Co. 
Clarksburg, W. Va; H. R. Hartman, 
Charleston (W. Va.) Milling & Produce 
Co; J. W. Morrison, Lexington (Ky.) 
Roller Mills Co., Inc; S. H. Boehme, Fair- 
mont (W. Va.) Grain & Milling Co; John 
Newton, Sutton (W. Va.) Grain & Mill- 
ing Co; B. A. Waugh, Buffalo Flour Mills, 
Wellsburg, W. Va. : 

Allied industries were represented by 
O. King, Bemis-Indianapolis Bag Co; L. 
E. Billson, S. George Co; I. C. Finn, 
Cleveland-Akron Bag Co; J. J. Whaley, 
Thomas Phillips Co; George A. Sutton, 
Wolf Co; J. E. Gambrill, S. Howes Co; 
Bert Eesley, Invincible Grain Cleaner Co; 
A. S. Garman, Huntley Mfg. Co., and C. 
O. Garver, Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 

Others present were Henry A. Lederer, 
Lederer Bros., Baltimore; G. A. Hax, G. 
A. Hax & Co., Baltimore; A. A. Cun- 
ningham, Sneath-Cunningham Co., Tiffin. 

W. H. Wicarn, Jr. 





Large New Mill for Wichita 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 20.—(Special 
Telegram)—Announcement was made 
yesterday that the Wichita (Kansas) Mill 
& Elevator Co. will begin work immediate- 
ly on the erection of a new 1,000 to 1,200- 
bbl mill adjoining its present 1,000-bbl 
one. 

The new mill will be built directly east 
of the present plant. 

Contract for the building has already 
been let and work will be begun at once, 
with a view of having the new mill com- 
pleted and ready for operation by harvest. 

R. E. Srerune. 





Delayed Business Telegrams 

Delay in delivering a telegram ad- 
dressed to the sender’s broker, directing a 
sale of goods, gave rise to the suit of A. 
Engelhard & Sons Co. vs. Western Union 
Telegraph Co., lately passed upon by the 
Kentucky court of appeals. 

The trial court awarded judgment in 
plaintiffs favor for $260, which has been 
affirmed on an unsuccessful appeal taken 
by plaintiff on the ground that the award 
was too small. In disposing of the case 
the court of appeals decided the follow- 
ing points: 

When a telegraph company receives a 
telegram for transmission, knowing that 
its lines are not then working, but without 
advising the sender of the fact and lead- 
ing him to believe that prompt transmis- 
sion will be made, it may be held respon- 
sible for loss resulting from a delay, al- 
though its lines may be interrupted 
through causes beyond its control. 

But the liability will be limited to such 
damages as result naturally from the de- 
lay. The telegraph company is not liable 
for loss, resulting from ambiguity in or 
misunderstanding of the broker’s reply 
message, although it would not have oc- 
curred had the original message not been 
delayed, since the. telegraph compan 
could not have reasonably foreseen su 
result. 

When the sender of a telegram discov- 
ers that it has been delayed or incorrectly 
transmitted he must take all reasonable 
steps to minimize his loss, and the tele- 
graph company will not be responsible for 
consequences which he could have avoided 
in the exercise of reasonable care. 

A. L. H. Srneet. 





Woveuiibes 21, 1917 
THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: Nov. 18 Nov. 2) 

Nov. 17 Nov. 10 1916 1915 
Minneapolis ....530,205 563,805 421,770 459,405 
Duluth-Superior 40,245 41,375 31,250 45,20) 
Milwaukee ..... -6,000 6,500 6,000 24.519 


eeeves 576,450 611,680 459,020 529,1 5 











Totals 
Outside mills*..235,310 ...... 190,850 ....., 

Ag’gate sprg.811,760 ...... 649,870 ...... 
St. Louis ..,... 39,500 38,700 33,800 35,6:9 
St. Louist ..... 56,300 53,200 47,200 46,6: 
Buffalo ........ 175,400 162,700 129,200 164,40) 
Rochester ..... 16,700 16,800 12,800 17,119 
Chicago ....... 23,250 24,750 23,750 21,55) 
Kansas City.... 81,100 83,100 68,600 63,605 
Kansas Cityt...276,615 245,920 269,115 216,21» 
Toledo... vsccovs 48,900 46,800 35,200 37,7: 


Toledof ....... 83,590 84,970 83,470 68,34: 
Nashville** ....156,400 137,665 127,260 107,51 
Portiand, Oreg. 30,690 80,200 ...... ..... 
Seattle ........ 52,675 41,845 31,030 27,90) 
Tacoma ....... 52,430 45,700 650,670 35,41 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentag: - 
of activity of mills at various points. Th. 
figures represent the relation of actual week 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North 
western Miller, to possible output on ful!- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Nov. 18 Nov. 2 





Nov. 17 Nov. 10 1916 191 
Minneapolis ..... §103, §110 “82 §10 
Duluth-Superior .§112 §115 87 §12 
Outside mills* ...§107 95 87 99 
Average spring. .105 105 82 104 
Milwaukee ........ 50 54 50 9 
St. Louis .+«. es 77 83 
St. Louist .. oo 9 69 78 
Buffalo ..... ° 98 78 
Rochester 83 63 8 
oP eee 9 93 91 
Kansas City ...... 98 §101 96 
Kansas Cityt ..... 91 86 95 I 
TeOSS wcccesisas 02 98 73 
TOOT .vcesccree 87 85 69 80 
Nashville** ....... 85 81 83 
Portiand, Oregon.. 89 89 — 
re ae §112 89 76 ( 
TAGGED oo 6 cccscce 91 80 88 ( 
TOR a o26 0 cvdes 91 88 78 95 
Minn.-Dakotas ...105 105 82 104 
Other states ...... 88 84 78 sO 


Flour output for week ending Nov. 17 at 
all above points shows an increase of 3 pe: 
cent compared with week ending Nov. 10. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 

§Operating seven days per week, 





London Exchange 


London exchange at Minneapolis was 
quoted as follows: 
Sight 3-day 60-day 
Nov, 14 ...... $4.75% $...... @4.74% $4.70% 
Nov. 15 ...... 4.75% .. @4.74% 4.70% 
Nov. 16. ...ss8 4.7B% —ccccee @4.74% 4.70% 
Nov, 17 icccce 4.75% = ceccie @4.74% 4.70% 
MOV. 19 cccvee vi >) ere @4.74% 4.70% 
Nov. 20 ...... 4.75% @4.74% 4.70% 
Three-day guilders were quoted today 


(Nov. 20) at 43%. 
AT ST. LOUIS 
London exchange at St, Louis was quoted 
as follows: 
8-day 60-day 


Sight 
$4.74%% $4.70 


Nov. 12-17 .......- $4.74% 





Package Differentials 

In view of the fact that the United 
States Food Administration has ordered 
that sales of flour in packages smaller 
than % barrel must not be made on aid 
after Dec. 1, 1917, and that mills shall not 
ship or pack in packages smaller than ‘4 
barrel on and after Jan. 1, 1918, the follow- 
ing list of revised package differentials 
has been issued: 

Basis 98-lb cotton or jute sacks— 

196-lb wood 20c over basis. 

98-lb wood 60c over basis. 

140-lb jute same as basis. ; 

96-lb cotton (2 to barrel) 20c under 
basis. 

49-lb cotton (4 to barrel) 10c over basis. 

48-lb cotton .(4 to barrel) 10c under 
basis. , 

241,-lb cotton (8 to barrel) 20c over 
basis. 


24-Ib cotton (8 to barrel) same as basis. 

49-lb paper (4 to barrel) same as basis. 

48-lb paper (4 to barrel) 20c under 
basis. 

241,-lb paper (8 to barrel) 10c over 
basis. 
24-lb paper (8 to barrel) 10c under 
basis. 

Outside jute or cotton envelopes 35¢ pet 
bbl additional. 

Outside paper envelopes 30c per bbl 
additional. 





November 21, 1917 
ARGENTINE SEES BIG CROP 


Prospects of Large Harvest, Especially 
Wheat, Excellent—Frost Damage Slight 
—Exports Drop to Insignificant Totals 


Buenos Arres, Oct. 19.—Harvest pros- 
pects are excellent, particularly as re- 
gards wheat. Oats need a little more rain. 
There was a rather severe frost about a 
fortnight ago, which caused some slight 
damage to the growing linseed in Santa 
Fe and Cordoba. The corn of the last 
crop generally is very damp, but gradu- 
ally is improving in condition. 

Shortly after the Argentine government 
decree prohibiting wheat exports, the 
grain futures markets of Buenos Aires 
and Rosario acceded to the request of the 
minister of agriculture to postpone for- 
ward dealings in wheat, in order to pre- 
vent prejudicial speculation. Both of 
those markets have now been re-opened 
to forward wheat dealings. Yesterday’s 
price for February wheat was $10.65 m/n 
per 100 kilos. 


RAILROAD TIEUP IS ENDED 


The general railway strike was settled 
Oct. 17, after having held up the com- 
merce of the whole republic for 24 days. 
Service was partly resumed Oct. 18, and 
within the next few days should be en- 
tirely re-established. 

SHIP OUTLOOK CAUSES CONCERN 

People in this country are beginning 
to be anxious about prospects of shipping 
to carry the exportable surplus of the 
harvest. There is a general impression 
that the continued neutrality of Argen- 
tina is likely to be more and more preju- 
dicial to the country as time goes on. 

I have reason to believe that, before 
this letter reaches you, Argentina’s inter- 
national situation will have been defined 
satisfactorily; and my impression is that 
the government will not be content merely 
to break off relations with Germany, but 
will declare the existence of a state of war 
with that country. . , 

Such a decision would have an imme- 
diate and very favorable reaction on the 
whole country. It would do much toward 
restoring confidence of foreign capitalists 
in this government, badly shaken by re- 
cent events. 


EXPORTS FALL TO LOWEST 


Cereal exports from Argentina during 
the week ending Oct. 18 were the most 
insignificant on record. No wheat nor 
corn were exported, and only 120 tons of 
linseed and 760 tons of oats. During the 
corresponding week of 1916, exports were 
59,792 tons wheat, 76,856 tons corn, 12,110 
linseed, and 22,098 oats.. The total ex- 
ports of these four cereals from Argen- 
tina from Jan. 1 to Oct. 18, compared 
with the totals at the same date of 1916, 
were (in metric tons): 


Jan, 1-Oct. 18 Same 

1917 period 1916 

Wheat .cocscdvdovecess 792,512 1,853,672 
COPN .cccvcceccvcesecs 743,784 2,087,229 
Linseed § .cosceseevsss 97,450 581,903 
Oats .cccocdcssecBuces 248,761 700,837 


llour exports from Jan. 1 to Oct. 18, 
1917, were 74,934 tons, against 110,157 in 
the same period of 1916. 


ENGLAND GETS GRAIN SUPPLY 

"he Argentine government has consent- 
ed to the exportation from the republic 
hy the agents of the British government, 
of the 128,880 tons of wheat referred to 
in my last letter. The official communi- 
cation on this subject is as follows: 

“Dr. Pueyrredon, Minister of Agricul- 
ture, has written to Sir Reginald Tower 
under date of Oct. 10 in reply to the lat- 
tcr’s note. Sir Reginald Tower is in- 
formed that the Argentine government 
lias acceded to his request for authoriza- 
tion to export all the wheat in the pos- 
session of His Majesty’s government in 
ithe Argentine Republic, namely, 128,- 
880 tons, 

“It will be remembered that this 
‘mount consists of (1) 63,189 tons still 
remaining unshipped of the amount au- 
thorized under the arrangement between 
the minister of agriculture and the Brit- 
‘sh minister of April 23, namely, 180,000 
tons of wheat and 20,000 tons of flour; 
and (2) 65,691 tons stored over and above 
the amount which was authorized to be 
thus exported. ‘The total quantity of 
128,880 tons was entirely purchased prior 
‘o the presidential decree of March 26.” 
rhe British minister said-in his note: 
‘Considering that the present need for 
this wheat in Europe is urgent, and in 
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view of the fact that the delivery of the 
new sage day be expected within a rela- 
tively short time, I venture to uest 
that permission may now be accorded for 
the total amount, as above stated, to be 
exported at the present time. I need 
hardly add that this courtesy on the part 
of your excellency’s government will be 
highly appreciated by that of his maj- 
esty.’ 
W. J. Lams. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Demand for Flour Good, but Offerings Limit- 
ed—Spot Still at Premium in East— 
Millfeed Quiet 

{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

PuitaverPui, Pa,, Nov. 20.—Spot flour 
in moderate but ample supply, as trade 
was quiet. Inquiry for forward shipment 
active, but mill offerings comparatively 
light. Quotations, 196 lbs in wood: winter 
straight, $10.10@10,.25. Kansas clear, $9.75 
@10.10; patent, $10.65@11.15. Spring 
first clear, spot $10.50@10.75, mill ship- 
ment $9.75@10.10; bakers patent, spot 
$11.50@12, mill shipment $10.60@10.95; 
family brands, $11.30@12. City mills’ 
choice and fancy patent, $11.30@12; regu- 
lar grades winter straight, $10.10@10.25; 
patent, $10.25@10.50. Bran _ supplies 
light and the market firm, but trade quiet. 

SamueEt S. Danizts. 


Cuicaco, I1u., Nov. 20.—The flour situ- 
ation is changed but little, with the excep- 
tion that the differential on values apply- 
ing on spot flour compared with flour to 
arrive later has narrowed down consider- 
ably. Spring wheat patents are quoted at 
$#10.40@10.65, southwestern 95 per cent 
patents at $10.30@10.50, and winter wheat 
patents at $10.25@10.50, all jute basis. 

C. H. CHatren. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 20.—There is 
no substantial change in the flour, trade 
conditions, aside from the fact that many 
mills are quoting prices on a gradually 
declining level. Feed demand is as active 
as ever at fully maintained prices. The 
Food Administration Milling Division 
office here reports very liberal response to 
the call for 400,000 bbls flour for export to 
the allies. 

R. E. Srerxrne. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 20.—Fiour market 
rather unsettled, but demand continues 
fair for both soft and hard wheat flours, 
with practically no change in quotations 
from Saturday’s prices. Current offerings 
of millfeed light; demand good for bran 
at firm prices, and government making 
free purchases. Middlings somewhat 
easier and quiet. 

Peter DERuien. 


Battrmore, Mp., Nov. 20.—Flour nomi- 
nal and slow, with buying confined to a 
little 100 per cent winter straight at $9.75, 
bulk, for export. Millfeed higher as to 
spring bran; otherwise unchanged, and 
generally quiet. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 20.—Local flour 
conditions remain unchanged. Demand 
good, but offerings limited. A premium is 
still paid for spot or near-by lots. Mill- 
feed firmly held, with quiet demand. 

Louis W. DePass. 





Hearings on Grain Standards 

Cuicaco, I11., Nov. 20.—Secretary 
Husband, of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, issued today the following special 
bulletin to all members, calling their at- 
tention to the hearings on grain stand- 
ards, in which millers in all sections of 
the country are directly interested. 

The Department of Agriculture, Bu- 
reau of Markets, announces public hear- 
ings to consider modifications or amend- 
ments that may be practicable and desir- 
able with reference to official grain stand- 
ards and rules and regulations of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture under the grain 
standards act. The dates and places are: 

Nov. 26, 9:30 a.m., New York, N. Y., 
room 942, Woolworth Building. 

Nov. 27, 9:30 a.m., Buffalo, N. Y., Hotel 
Statler. 

Dec. 3, 9:30 a.m., Toledo, 
50, Hotel Boody. 

Dec. 4, 9:30 a.m., Chicago, room A, 
Morrison Hotel. 

Dec. 5, 9:30 a.m., Omaha, Web., Hotel 
Fontenelle. ; 


Ohio, room 


Dec. 6, 9:30 a.m., Minneapolis, Minn., 
old postoffice ee 

Dec. 8, 9:30 a.m., Fargo, N. D., Com- 
mercial Club, Auditorium. 

Dec. 10, 9:30 a.m., Spokane, Wash., as- 
sembly room, Chamber of Commerce. 

Dec. 11, 9:30 a.m., Seattle, Wash., as- 
sembly room, Chamber of Commerce. 

Dec. 12, 9:30 a.m., Portland, Oregon, 
assembly room, Multnomah Hotel. 

Dec. 14, 1.p.m., Salt Lake City, Utah, 
supper room, Hotel Utah. 

Dec. 15, 9:30 a.m., San Francisco, as- 
sembly room, Chamber of Commerce. 

Dec. 17, 1 p.m., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
Commercial Club, Rorabaugh Wiley 
Building. 

Dec. 19, 9:30 a.m., Fort Worth, Texas, 
Hotel Westbrook. 

Dec. 20, lb p.m., St. Louis, Mo., parlor 





563 
BREAD COST INQUIRY ENDS 


Federal Trade Commission Investigation Into 
Wholesale Bakery Business Closes and 
Results Given Out—Recommendations 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 17.—The 
Federal Trade Commission completed last 
week the investigation it has been carryin 
on. for some months as to the cost an 

ractices in the wholesale bread-baking 
yusiness. : 

The report was available for use by the 
Food Administrator, and its suggestions 
incorporated in part with the statement 
that Mr. Hoover made kast week in refer- 
ence to bread-baking. 

The investigation of the Trade Commis- 
sion revealed costs for the wholesale bak- 
ing of the trade on the pound unit, and 
for the purpose of computation, flour at 








A, Planters Hotel. $11 bbl was used as a basis. The costs 
Dec. 22, 9:30 a.m., Nashville, Tenn., arrived at are as follows: 
i Chain 

- Wholesale bakers—————_,, store bakers 

Lowest Highest Aver- Per Aver- Per 

territory territory age cent age cent 

WOME cn ccekasced cob enttsvoccénevece $ .038768  .039440 .039453 62.7 -038576 65.9 

Other ingredients ...........s20e08 -006064 008400 -006822 9.1 007328 12.5 

Manufacturing costs ..........+.+5 009408 .012288 .011236 15.0 007024 12.0 

QVOTRORS © ions Cowcdccesevenscscsedss 003024 .004016 .004595 6.1 -001552 2.6 

Total cost at baker’s door........ $ .057296 .064160 .062107 82.9 054512 93.1 

Cost of salesmen’s salaries, commis- 
sions and delivery to retailers.... .010352 012756 012784 16.9 -003952 6.7 
yo) BRP Sire rer ree Fea $ .067664 .076832 .074855 100.0 -058494 100.0 


assembly room, Commercial Club Build- 
ing. 

Dec. 27, 9:30 a.m., Washington, D. C., 
New National Museum. 

Producers of grain, millers and other 
interested parties are invited to be pres- 
ent at any of these hearings. It is urged 
that recommendations offered at the hear- 
ings or by mail should be in definite form 
and refer to specific class, subclass, grade, 
regulation, section or otherwise, as the 
case may be. 

General statements will be received, but 
such statements do not assist greatly in 
arriving at definite conclusions regarding 
specific modifications. 

Millers interested should secure and 
read Service and Regulatory Announce- 
ment No. 29 (S. R. A.—Markets 29, is- 
sued Nov. 17; 1917), to be secured from 
the Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton. C. H. Cuaten. 





Food Administration Notes 

W. J. Hanna, food controller of Can- 
ada, has been a recent visitor to the offices 
‘of the United States Food Administra- 
tion in Washington. Mr. Hanna says that 
recent developments in Europe, official cor- 
Yespondence and the latest crop estimates 
make it plain that the world food situa- 
tion today is serious beyond anything that 
we could see a few months ago. Mr. Han- 
na and Mr. Hoover are working in close 
co-operation. 

The licensing section of the Food Ad- 
ministration is flooded with business, due 
to applications for licenses and the ma- 
chinery necessary to fill out and forward 
them with instructions. The work being 
done now is only a suggestion of what will 
come after Dec. 1, when the first reports 
are received, all accompanied by inven- 
tories as of Nov. 1. 

The great drive for memberships in the 
Food Administration practically has been 
completed. The District of Columbia re- 
mains to be canvassed, but that work is 
to be done during the coming week. The 
Administration is well satisfied with the 
whole effort, and finds itself at present 
with more than 10,000,000 American 
women pledged to follow out the pro- 
gramme of food conservation. 

Food administrators of northern states 
have been in session at headquarters to 
discuss the application of the rules and 
regulations now in force following the 
President’s proclamation of Oct. 8, plac- 
ing handlers and dealers of various food 
commodities under license. The admin- 
istrators from southern states were in ses- 
sion last week. 

Ricwarp B. Warrous. 


Kansas Gets Needed Rain 

Kansas Crry,; Mo., Nov. 20.—(Special 
Telegram )—Further rts show that 
the rains in western and central Kansas 
last week were more generous than earlier 
reports indicated. 

A large part of western Kansas and a 
substantial part of the central district re- 
ceived from one-half to one inch of rain, 
which greatly benefited the growing wheat. 

R, E. Srerire. 





The above figures do not include the 
bakers’ profits nor retailers’ charges. 


GREATER SIZE, GREATER COST 


The classification of bakers according to 
size shows that the cost increases with the 
size of the business, which is a somewhat 
unusual situation, but not altogether new, 
because it is well known that telephone 
companies have always claimed that the 
cost increases with the number of tele- 
phones in connection with each exchange. 
This increased cost is represented by the 
following illustrations: 

Bakeries over 20,000 lbs per diem, cost 
per pound, $.073766; bakeries from 5,000 
to 20,000 lbs per diem, $.072299; bakeries 
under 5,000 to 20,000 lbs per diem, 
$.069268. 

Different localities show a variation in 
cost from $.067664 in the Potomac Divi- 
sion of Maryland, Delaware, Virginia and 
West Virginia, to $,077528 in the Central 
Division of Illinois, Missouri and Iowa. 

The chain stores show a considerably 
lower cost of production than the whole- 
sale bakers, their costs being $.0584 per 
lb, the lower cost being due largely to 
the saving in overhead selling and delivery. 

The Federal Trade Commission recom- 
mended certain procedure designed to re- 
duce costs, under the three general heads 
of standardization, deliveries, and return 
of unsold bread, as follows: 


STANDARDIZATION 


The cost schedules indicate that the 
bakers producing the largest number of 
kinds and sizes of bread have the highest 
manufacturing cost. It is the universal 
testimony that the production of large 
loaves is much more economical than that 
of small loaves, as, for a given number of 
pounds of bread, small units require more 
hand labor, more machine and hand opera- 
tion, more pans, more oven space, more 
racks, greater wrapping expense” and 
greater delivery expense. 

The testimony is also universal that the 
large loaf has a better flavor and superior 
keeping qualities, and that the fermenta- 
tion losses of the large loaf are lower than 
those of the small loaf. The weights most 
favored, from the point of view of econ- 
omy of production, are 16 and 24 ozs. 
Therefore, it is absolutely safe to con- 
clude that standardization of product will 


reduce manufacturing cost. 


So far as the different kinds of bread 
are concerned, the following styles of 
bread have a latitude wide enough to in- 
clude all different demands. They are’ 
listed in the order of their importance. 
Any one or all of the last three could be 
eliminated without working any hardship 
on the producer or consumer, except the 
manufacturer of special varieties: loaf 
of white wheat bread baked in pan; loaf 
of rye bread; loaf of restaurant or sand- 
wich bread; loaf of white wheat bread 
baked on the hearth; loaf of special bread. 

The following facts should be consid- 
ered in connection with the standardiza- 
tion of bread. The weight recommended 
should be based on these considerations: 

(Continued on page 575.) 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
decreased 33,600 bbls. The mills made 
(week ending Nov. 17) 530,205 bbls, 
against 421,770 in 1916, 459,405 in 1915, 
and 327,495 in 1914. Today 24 mills are 
in operation, and not much change is ex- 
pected unless the car situation becomes 
worse. A year ago, mills made 382,215 
bbls. 

* # 

No change of importance has taken 
place in the flour market in the last week. 
Demand from day to day far exceeds the 
quantity the mills have to sell. Many 
millers are discouraged, for the reason 
that they are utterly unable to take care 
of the regular needs of their customers. 
The situation is one, however, over which 
millers have no control. They are held 
down in their acceptances by their agree- 
ments with the Food Administration, and 
what they have booked they cannot ship 
promptly, for lack of railroad equipment. 

The western railroads are allowing their 
equipment to be loaded only to points on 
their own lines. This, of course, means 
that trade in local territory is being taken 
care of. Even at that, some western buy- 
ers are complaining about deliveries. 

Advices from the East indicate that 
supplies there are alarmingly small. The 
Minneapolis office of the Milling Division 
of the Food Administration has sent a 
circular letter to millers stating that the 
flour situation in Boston and vicinity is 
extremely acute, and urging them to give 
preference for a short time to shipments 
to that section. 

The volume of flour going east, of 
course, depends largely on the car situa- 
tion. A many eastern empties are 
received daily, but not enough to satisfy 
the requirements of the mills. There is 
said to be enough flour at western lake 
ports to fill the surplus space of practi- 
cally all the package steamers that will 
sail before the close of navigation. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 
ing for standard patent a range of $9.90 
@10.10 per 196 lbs in 98-Ib cotton sacks. 


* * 


A reaction has set in, in millfeed, and 
prices have been advanced about $1 ton. 
Jobbers report that western demand has 
taken on a semblance of activity, and that 
the East is also in the market to some ex- 
tent. Millers have little to offer in straight 
cars except in such equipment as cannot 
move east and, consequently, they have 
made little or no change in their quota- 
tions. They are still loading out their sur- 
plus in western line cars, but these they 
are holding firm in price. Some jobbers 
are buying this feed at current values and 
hauling it by team, when the cars cannot 
be switched to warehouses for transfer. 

Jobbers claim to have made sales of 
bran in the last day or two at $3@3.50 ton 
over what some mills ask. They also re- 
port sales of standard middlings to the 
East at $1@1.50 ton over what is asked 
f.o.b. mills. 

Flour middlings and red dog are not as 
active as are bran and standard middlings, 
but there are no surplus offerings on the 
market, and prices ‘kim strengthened in 
sympathy with the lighter feed. 

Mills quote bran at $31@32 ton, in 100- 
lb sacks, f.0.b. Minneapolis; standard mid- 
dlings, $386@37; flour middlings, $47@ 
49.50; red dog, $56@57,—latter in 140-lb 
sacks. R 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
Special reports of 48 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 36,325 bbls, show that in the 
week ending Nov. 17 they made 235,310 


bbls of flour (representing 1,059,000 bus 
of wheat) against 190,850 in 1916. 

Forty-eight “outside” mills last week 
shipped 3,430 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 3,530 in 1916. 

MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 

Of the 25 Minneapolis: mills the follow- 
ing 24 were in operation Nov. 20: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

George C. Christian & Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co., Dakota mill. 
- Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
B, D, E and F mills, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, E, F 
and G mills. z 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth last week aggregated 3,921,000 bus, 
a decrease from the preceding week of 
487,000 bus. At Minneapolis the decrease 
was 481,000 bus, and at Duluth 6,000. 

For the week ended Saturday, Nov. 17, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 

1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 


Minneapolis ....2,773 3,257 4,322 2,774 3,237 
Duluth ....... *1,148 991 6,954 3,422 3,634 
Totals ....... 3,921 4,248 10,276 6,196 6,871 
Duluth, bonded. .... 119 181 30 866183 
Totals. crisrvc woes 4,367 10,457 6,226 6,954 


*Includes Canadian. 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1917, to Nov. 17, 
1917, were as follows, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted):  - 
1917 1916 1915 1914 








Minneapolis .. 33,625 39,899 58,751 47,850 
Duluth ....... *11,127 11,751 57,056 40,197 
Totals....... 44,752 61,650 115,807 88,047 
Duluth, b’d’d.. ..... 1,264 2,514 946 
eso sich 52,914 118,321 88,993 


*Includes Canadian. 
Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on Nov. 17, in bushels (000’s omit+ 


ted), were: ; 
1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 





Minneapolis. 601 9,469 3,831 15,915 15,703 
Duluth ....*1,906 9,408 12,021 11,558 12,746 
Totals.... 2,607 18,877 15,852 24,473 28,449 


Duluth, b’d’d .... 587 162 106 397 





Totals.... .... 19,464 16,014 27,579 28,846 
*Ihcludes Canadian. 


SWITCHING CHARGE CASE APPEALED 
The Minneapolis. switching charge case 
is again to be heard in the courts. ‘The 
Minneapolis Western, an auxiliary of the 
Great Northern, which rates in the 
milling district here, dissatisfied with the 
rulings of the district court and the su- 
preme court, has appealed to the United 
States Supreme Court. The two lower 
courts sustained the ruling of the State 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission, 
which held that the belt line was an in- 
tegral part of the Great Northern system 
and, consequently, the switching charge 
assessed of $1.50 per car was unlawful and 
unreasonable. 


CAR SITUATION IN NORTHWEST 


The output of flour at Minneapolis last 
week was curtailed somewhat for the rea- 
son that the mills could not secure enough 
boxears to promptly move their outpu 
The situation has been relieved a little this 
week by the lifting of the embargo against 
shipments to Duluth-Superior. Millers, 
however, can see little better than a half- 
time run when winter sets in. 

The railroads are doing everything pos- 
sible to help. They claim that all mills are 
not filling cars to capacity, and that, until 
they do so, the present limited car supply 
will prove inadequate. 

The Food Administration has issued 
orders that no car-lot shipment of flour 
be made at less than 60,000 Ibs, unless the 
marked capacity of the car is less than 
60,000 Ibs. The Administration moreover 
expects that, in so far as it is possible, 





every mill will utilize every inch of space 
in the cars loaded. Unless this is done, it 
is feared that some mills will have to shut 
down for want of cars. 

A record is being kept by the railroads 
of the loading of the cars at every mill, 
and it is apparent that a tremendous waste 
of car space is still going on. Every miller 
must provide ways and means of utilizing 
the full space in the cars loaded. 


MINNEAPOLIS BREAD PRICES REDUCED 
About 10 days ago the Minnesota Pub- 
lic Safety Commission began selling white 
bread in Minneapolis at 6c for a full 
pound loaf. The bread was obtained from 
the Occident Baking Co., the commission 
having ordered it to do the baking. The 
commission paid the baking company 51,c 
Ib for the bread, and did the delivering 
itself. The bread was placed on sale in 
10 retail grocery stores, and was handed 
to the consumer unwrapped. 

After the plan was in operation a few 
days, the price to the consumer was raised 
to 6%4c per lb. This extra half cent was 
added to cover the cost of delivering to the 
stores. 

The number of stores handling the 
bread has been increased daily, until now 
about 26 are selling it, and the demand 
exceeds the supply. Approximately 9,000 
lbs are being turned out daily. The bread 
is labeled. and sold in accordance with the 
requirements of the city ordinance. 

While this so-called “war bread” is not 
as rich and nutritious as the bread ordi- 
narily sold by the bakers, in that it does 
not contain as much sugar and shortening, 
yet it is wholesome, and fills a long-felt 
need by the er classes. Other bak- 
eries are feeling the competition of the 
state bread, and are meeting it by turning 
out special loaves of their own to retail at 
or about the same price. 


SOUTH DAKOTA MILLERS’ CLUB 


At the recent meeting of the South 
Dakota Millers’ Club, held at Aberdeen, 
F. E.*Hawley, of Watertown, was elected 
president; W. M. Fay, of Huron, vice- 
president; C. A. Lum, of Aberdeen, secre- 
tary and treasurer. These officers, with 
A. Versteeg and F. R. Smith, constitute 
the executive committee. 

The millers while in session passed the 
following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the government require- 
ment of grinding different varieties of 
wheat is impracticable in South Dakota 
mills and we request the requirement be 
withdrawn; 

Second, That as the difficulty in getting 
soft winter wheat from Kansas, owing to 
transportation rates and arbitraries, makes 
it expensive and uncertain in supply, said 
requirements should be eliminated or 
better facilities afforded our mills of get- 
ting it; 

Third, That as it is impossible at all 
times at present to secure an adequate 
supply of wheat for grinding purposes, 
our mills should be permitted, when wheat 
is procurable, to store up a greater quan- 
tity than is only necessary for the 30-day 
requirement; be it also 

Resolved, That the Food Administration 
take cognizance of this condition, and re- 
sort to the necessary steps to conserve 
and-provide us with our just and necessary 
proportion of wheat before it leaves the 
country and back hauls become necessary ; 
be it further 

Resolved, That we, the millers of South 


~Dakota, heartily desire to express our ap- 


preciation of the Food Administration’s 
effort to conserve the food supply of the 
nation, and hereby pledge it our loyalty 
co-operation in securing the same. 


WOULD PREVENT DUST EXPLOSIONS 

The Department of Agriculture is 
planning to conduct a special war emer- 
gency campaign to prevent grain dust ex- 
plosions and fires in mills and elevators. 
For this work, it desires to obtain the 
services of a number of milling and grain 
men with practical experience. The sal- 
aries paid to field men will range from 
$1,440 to $1,800 per annum, but in cases of 
special qualifications and experience, ar- 
rangements will be made to pay higher 
salaries. The investigation wilt extend 








ling expenses and subsistence will be pro- 
vided for men assigned to the work. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Alfred F. Pillsbury, vice-president of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
is in the East. 


George E. King, of the Red Star Mill 


throughout the United States, and travel- / 


November 21, 1917 


& Elevator Co., Wichita, Kansas, is j), 
Minneapolis today. 

Washburn-Crosby Co. salesmen in tow), 
today are F. S. are i Chicago, and |’. 
D. Sedgwick, Peoria, Ill. 

Otto Bresky, of the Seaboard Flour Cv . 
Boston, who has been in Minneapolis fv; 
the last week, returned home today. 

Frank H. Knighton, of Samu 
Knighton & Son, flour, New York Cit,, 
was in Minneapolis Nov. 17-20, calling «1 
millers. 

Julius H. Barnes, of New York, head of 
the Food Administration Grain Corpor) - 
tion, subscribed $60,000 to the Duluth cai:- 
paign for the Y. M. C. A. War Fund. 

It is estimated that there are upwariis 
of 60,000 tons of flour in warehouses an.| 
on track at the Head of the Lakes fo; 
shipment before the close of navigation. 

John A. Dunn, president of the Par! 
River (N. D.) Milling Co., passed throug): 
Minneapolis Nov. 15 en route home fron 
Oklahoma, where he has extensive inter 
ests in the oil fields. 

F. E. Patten, district salesman in Wis. 
consin for the Russell-Miller Milling Co, 
and George W. Wagstaff, representativ:: 
in northern Michigan and northern Wis 
consin, were in Minneapolis during the 
week visiting headquarters. 

The regular bi-monthly meeting of the 
Minnesota Millers’ Club was held in Min- 
neapolis Nov. 17. Those nt from out 
of town were W. B. indsor, Fergus 
Falls; W. M. Parker, Sauk Center; S. (. 
Eckenbeck, Appleton; J. J. Paddeu, 
Crookston; J. A. Rystrom, North Brancl:; 
G. H. Ledbetter, Clarkfield; H. I. 
Wright, Fairfax. 

George J. Reed, who has been driving 
an ambulance in France, returned to Min- 
neapolis today and will take up his old 
duties with the Quinn-Shepherdson Co., « 
Chamber of Commerce concern. Mr. Reed 
was injured by a shell exploding near his 
machine, and lost two fingers of his left 
hand. Charles H. McCarthy and Louis .\. 
McCarthy, two other Chamber of Com- 
merce men who have been ambulance 
drivers in France, are also home again. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 


M. J. Horsch, Minneapolis operative, is 
working in the mill at Bowman, N. D. 

The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. has received 
an order for a sifter from the Selby-Glen- 
ham Mill Co., Glenham, S. D. 

The mill at Sleepy Eye, Minn., which 
was recently taken over by the Kansis 
Flour Mills Co., is being overhauled and 
should be ready for operation in about two 
weeks. 

The American Barley Co. is increasing 
the capacity of its mill at Carver, Minn. 
The company has placed an order with 
James Pye, of the Nordyke & Marmon 
Co., for two stands of rolls, reels, purifiers, 
cleaners, etc. 


WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 


Wheat stocks at Minneapolis have in- 
creased 40,000 bus the past two days. 
Total Nov. 20, was about 641,000 bus, 
against 9,819,000 in 1916. 

Minneapolis mills last week ground 
approximately 2,386,000 bus of wheat. 
Receipts less shipments were 1,687,()0 
bus, against 2,170,000 in 1916. 

A conference is to be held at Bismarck, 
N. D., Nov. 24, to consider the seed grain 
problem for next year. The call for the 
meeting was issued by the state agricil- 
tural college. 

J. A. MeGovern, chief deputy grain 
inspector in North Dakota, is credi\ed 
with the statement that elevators which 
have been undergrading will be co- 

ed to reimburse farmers at least 4¢ }cr 

u for every bushel undergraded. 

Frank L. Carey, local head of the Ivod 
Administration, has notified the trade t!iat 
mills and commission companies hereat ‘ct 
will not be permitted to make their own 
selections of durum wheat. R. H. Schi'!cr 
has been named representative of the F.0d 
Administration, and will select and allot 
all durum wheat received in this marke! 

Although line elevator companies (14 
others equally as well posted look for 4 
largely increased wheat acreage in (he 
Northwest, A. C. Townley, president of 
the. Nonpartisan League, is credited wth 
saying that the acreage in North Dakota 
and South Dakota next year will be 15 to 
25 per cent smaller than in 1917. He is 

(Continued on page 576.) 
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\RE CONSUMERS HOARDING FLOUR? 

There is a growing conviction among 
millers of the Southwest that a substan- 
til part of the current demand for flour 
is due to flour-hoarding by consumers. 
For a considerable time following the be- 
ginning of heavy flour-buying in Septem- 
ber, it was assumed that the big demand 
was wholly accounted for by the fact that 
stocks were low as a result of light pur- 
chases in the June-August period. This 
was undoubtedly true in the East, and to a 
lesser degree in middle states territory, 
and even in the. West. 

‘The insistence of the present demand, 
however, seems to be more than an echo 
of light supplies in second and final hands. 
By now the “holes” must be rather well 
filled up; but the buying is just as im- 
perative as at any time in September and 
October. . 

Some millers have also experienced an 
abnormal demand for flour in large pack- 
ages, particularly in ninety-eight-pound 
sacks; and others have found an unusual 
call for flour in wood. Both of these were 
attributed, by the millers who reported 
the circumstances, as further indication of 
storing by household buyers. On the other 
hand, some millers say that the demand 
for large packages is really much less than 
normal, and one large concern cites its 
own records, showing less than five per 
cent of family trade flour going out in 
packages larger than forty-eight’s, cotton. 
This fact, however, does not refute the 
storing theory, since the usual buyer of 
eighth- and quarter-barrel sacks would 
naturally merely buy a number of such 
sacks in accumulating a supply. 

On the whole, there seems to be little 





room for doubt that families are accumu- 
lating flour, perhaps in the fear that flour 
will be searce, perhaps on the theory that 


the Food Administration will at some later 
time prohibit the manufacture of white 
flour in customary grades. While there is, 
of course, nothing to either idea, this fact 
is not generally understood by consumers, 
who are principally influenced by alarm- 
ist newspaper stories. 

\t the meeting of the Southwestern 
Millers’ League, held in Kansas City this 
week, the secretary was instructed to issue 
a circular to millers urging them to open 
a campaign. of persuasion against flour- 
hoarding. It is planned that millers shall 
inform their retail dealer customers of the 
rea] situation and urge them to cut down 
sales of flour to individual buyers, limiting 
supplies to their reasonable needs. 





THE MILLING SITUATION 


The urgent character of flour demand 
continues. AIL mills have much more im- 
mediate and pressing demand than they 
can possibly take care of, and practically 
all of them are devoting attention wholly 
to family trade and trying to keep it sup- 
plicd by cutting down the amount sold or 
shipped to each customer. The larger 
trade, including bakery buyers, is being 
taken care of only as opportunity offers. 

rhe situation is, of course, constantly 
complicated the demand for flour for 
army use and for export to our allies. 
Army purchases are exceedingly heavy, 
and, naturally, are given a certain prece- 
dence over all other business. Hardly 
secondary, however, is the enormous ex- 
port requirement; and for both these 
needs millers are compelled further to 
limit the amount of flour available to take 
care of their pressing domestic family 
trade demand. 

Fortunately, the movement of wheat is 
now liberal, permitting the Food Admin- 
istration to give all enough grain for 
current ‘requirements. Furthermore, mills 
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in the interior are being permitted to ac- 
cumulate some reserves, and a moderate 
reserve is permitted to mills at this ter- 
minal. With the movement from farms of 
its present dimension, this storage of re- 
serve wheat is essential if mills are not to 
be forced into idleness as soon as the 
movement from the interior slackens. 

There is a marked tendency toward re- 
duction in flour prices. So far the matter 
of price fixation in the Southwest. had 
necessarily somewhat experimental, 
and millers have kept their quotations 
at a level which would apparently assure 
only the 25c per bbl, with allowance for 
contingencies. Every “break” has, how- 
ever, been in their favor, and it is now 
demonstrated that not only can sharp 
reductions be made but that such reduc- 
tions are demanded by the Food Admin- 
istration agreement. 

At the same time, some millers say that 
doubtless as soon as prices are reduced 
bran will decline, bags will become cheap- 
er and running time will be reduced. This 
must be accepted as the prophecy of a 
gloomy soothsayer. In any case, prices 
are trending downward, and reductions of 
20 to 25¢ will doubtless be made by many 
mills at once. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
The output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 82,200 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
rc. SEES ee eee 81,100 98 
SAS * WERE isc ic baine sv'siobe ee 83,100 101 
TE AME ba twee ghesanadesos 68,600 96 
TWO years aAfO ........56> 63,600 89 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
The output of 68 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ....... 301,920 226,616 91 
Last week ....... 285,020 245,920 86 
Year ago ........ 282,120 269,116 . 96 
Two years ago... 266,925 216,210 81 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 7,854 bbls this week, 9,441 last week, 
and 7,477 a year ago. 

Out of 68 mills reporting, 62 reported 
business good and 6 fair. 


EXPORT OFFERS LIBERAL 

Responding to the call for offers on 
export flour “sy out by the Southwestern 
Division of t 
Hunt’s office at Kansas City reported to- 
day that the full allotment for the South- 
west was already practically assured, al- 
though the subscription will not close until 
Monday. The southwestern allotment was 
400,000 bbls. Mill offers were in a con- 
siderable range, from about $10.10 to 
$10.40, sacked, New Orleans. In some 
instances, where mills named higher prices, 
their figures were cut to the desired basis. 


TO ARGUE AGAINST NEW MINIMUM 


A committee of millers from the South- 
western Millers’ League will this week visit 
Washington and New York in an effort to 
secure a change in the new 60,000-Ib car- 
load minimum regulation of the Food Ad- 
ministration. A special plea will be made 
for a 40,000-lb minimum in territory west 
of the Mississippi River. L. E. Moses, 
president of the league, heads the com- 
mittee. 

There is some difference of opinion 
among millers in the Southwest as to the 
trade effect of the increased minimum. 
Some, including a considerable number of 
larger mills, say that it is destructive of 
present trade relations and a great hard- 
ship upon the small dealer, while it will 
increase the price of flour through creat- 
ing a necessity for distribution through 
jobbers in Lc.L. lots. 

Others maintain that it is a good thing 
for the trade as a whole, and say they 
have had no particular difficulty in getting 


Food Administration, Mr. ' 


their trade adjusted to the new rules. They 
argue that the bigger carload will decrease 
g expense, give the miller a stronger 


better distribution, through local jobbers, 
in territory which they have most inten- 
sively developed. 


CORN CONDITION BAD 
All reports regarding the condition of 
the new corn are most unsatisfactory. In 
Kansas and that part of Missouri south of 
Kansas City, the condition is generally 
good; and this also applies to Oklahoma 
and all southern territory. North of the 
district described, however, including Ne- 
braska and the great Iowa corn territory, 
the corn is not in condition. The 
freeze of early October came before the 
sap had run’ down out of the stalk, with 
the result that not only is the corn itself 
high in moisture but the cob is saturated. 
This means, corn men say, that the grain 
will not cure and harden, and that much 
corn will spoil in the shock and on the ear 
despite any care that can be given it. 
Almost no shelled corn is coming to this 
market, and the ear corn is so high in 
moisture that it heats and is ruined in the 
cars. One car on track here steamed so 
that men at a near-by elevator thought it 
was on fire, and turned water on the car. 
It is believed that cool, drying weather 
might cure much corn which will otherwise 
be ruined, but men who have made the 
most careful study of the situation say it 
is certain that scores of millions of bush- 
els will do only for feeding, and much will 
be useless even for that purpose. 


RAINS IN THE WEST 

Rains in western Kansas late in the week 
somewhat relieved the drouthy condition 
there. -The full extent of the precipita- 
tion and of the consequent help to wheat 
is not yet known. 

Rain is needed generally over the entire 
Southwest. Some reports say that wheat 
is suffering; others describe the situation 
as critical, and recall last year’s drouth. 
Those best informed say that rain is de- 
sirable and becoming much needed, but 
that Sc pe at any time within the 
next month will save the wheat from any 
serious or widespread damage. 


NOTES 


L. E. Moses, president of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., is in Washington, D. C. 

H. V. Nye, sale-manager of the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., is in the East. 

O. D. Fisher, of the Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, visited in Kansas City 
this week. 

Robert R. Clark, president of the Aunt 
Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., is in 
New York. 

Charles Espenschied, of St. Louis, spent 
the latter part of the week visiting friends 
here and looking after property interests 
at Leavenworth. 

G. C. Meckel, vice-president of the 
Unity Mills, Inc., New York, is spending 
several days visiting millers in the South- 
west, and will later go to Texas and the 
Gulf ports. 

Several milling concerns of the South- 
west have taken practically all of their 
men off the road, use of the unprece- 
dented demand for flour and inability of 
mills to fill pressing orders. 

The “service flag” which floats over the 
main entrance to the Board of Trade 
Building now bears 25 stars, representing 
the number of men from offices in the 
building who have entered the service. 

A. C. von Hagen, formerly a miller in 
the Northwest but now at the head of a 
company marketing a wheat tempering 
and treating system, is in Kansas City 
today. Mr. von Hagen has been on the 
Pacific Coast for several weeks. 

Axel An, of Chr. Angell, Christiania, 
Norway, who has been spending several 
months in the United States, is now in 
Kansas City and will devote a fortnight or 
more to the study of American milling in 
the laboratory of the Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc. 

The Nordyke & Marmon Co. has the con- 
tract for supplying additional machinery 
to increase ity of the Texas Star 
Flour Mills, Galveston, Texas, from 1,600 
to 2,400 bbls. Work is to begin as soon as 
possible, and the enla plant will be 
ready for grinding on next crop. 


The Farmers’ Milling Co., which was or- 
ganized at Hotchkiss, Colo., in 
for the purpose of building a 50- 


ember, 
1 flour 





565 


mill at that point, has decided to abandon 
its plans for the present, with a view to 

ng them up later. Scarcity of farm 
labor and the high cost of building are 
given as the reasons. 

The company which is building a large 
cereal mill at Omaha, Neb., has been in- 
corporated as the Miller Cereal Mills, with 
a capital stock of $150,000. The incor- 
porators are Edward S. Miller, Max A. 
Miller and Henry T. Johnson. All were 
formerly connected with the Nebraska 
Corn Mills, Lincoln, Neb. 

Chauncy Abbott, Jr., of the Wells- 
Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuyler, Neb., is 
spending a fortnight’s vacation at Excel- 
sior Sprin, Mo. After Jan. 1, Mr. 
Abbott will discontinue his active connec- 
tion with the Schuyler company, to assume 
charge of the Omaha Flour Mills Co., 
poe ay building a new 1,600-bbl mill at 

aha. 





WICHITA 


The strong demand for flour from both 
eastern and local markets continues un- 
abated, and many of the large mills, re- 
ceiving increased government orders, find 
it impossible to make any headway in 
catching up with orders. 

Very few farmers show any disposition 
to hold their wheat longer than necessary, 
and many cases are reported where, eleva- 
tors being full and unable to handle fur- 
ther supplies because of the car shortage, 
farmers are making long hauls in order to 
sell their wheat direct to mills. 

The unusually strong demand for mill- 
feeds is keeping the local output cleaned 
up, with no material effort on the part of 
sellers. 

Prices quoted on flour and feed by lead- 
ing southern Kansas mills: best anes 
patent, $10.60@10.80 bbl; bran, $1.60@ 
1.75 per 100 lbs; mill-run, $1.75@1.90;- 
brown shorts, $2.20@2.35; gray shorts, 
$2.35@2.50; white shorts, $2.50@2.65,— 
straight or mixed cars, delivered Kansas 
City rate points. 

WHEAT GROWTH SLOW 

Under existing dry weather conditions, 
the pro, of the new wheat crop is 
noticeably slow, and in some sections is 
beginning to show considerable damage. 
The majority of fields that are up show 
fine stands, although a few later-planted 
fields are spotted and cannot be fairly 
judged until sufficient moisture is received 
to bring the entire planting up. 

ELEVATOR MEN CONCERNED 

Some discontent has arisen among pri- 
vate elevator operators in regard to the 
grading of wheat, as they claim competi- 
tive elevators, operated by mills, are grad- 
ing wheat No. 2 and paying No. 2 prices 
for it when it Pronact yam Th No. 3 and 
No. 4, and carry a dockage, according to 
the federal inspection rules. 

Some elevator owners are refusing to 
buy anything but No. 2 wheat, as they are 
compelled to stand the regular dockage 
when shipping to mills, and in case they 
were to buy on the basis which they claim 
the mills are doing, they would simply 
lose the amount of the dockage. 


REA-PATTERSON CO. BUYS ELEVATORS 
The Rea-Patterson Milling Co., Coffey- 
ville, Kansas, has taken over a line of 15 
elevators owned by the Pacific Elevator 
Co. and operated by the Hall-Baker Grain 
Co., of Kansas City, located on the Kiowa, 
Larned, and Geneseo branches of the Mis- 
souri Pacific. The Rea-Patterson mill has 
been grinding mostly soft wheat, having a 
capacity of 1,500 bbls soft wheat flour, and 
600 hard, but finding it difficult to secure 
sufficient hard wheat to fill their demands, 
have purchased these elevators as a means 
of solving their trouble. 

I. B. Carr, who has been local man- 
ager of the Hall-Baker Grain Co., will 
have charge of this line of elevators, with 
his office in Wichita. 


5 NOTES 

Charles Roos, of the Hunter Milling 
Co., Wellington, Kansas, is in Kansas 
City for a few days. 

F. D. Larabee, of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, Hutchinson, Kansas, 
spent several days in Wichita this week. 

One car of wheat, borrowed from the 
Kansas Milling Co., has been put through 
the new Wichita terminal elevator as a 
test. Although no wheat is allowed to be 
stored in the elevator, considerable quan- 
tities of coarse grain are being handled 
daily. 
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The flour output of Chicago mills for 
the week ending Nov. 17 is estimated at 
23,250 bbls, or 89 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 24,750, or 93 per cent, last 
week, 23,750, or 91 per cent, in 1916, and 
21,500, or 78 per cent, in 1915. 

Trading this week was made up almost 
entirely of sales by jobbers or millers’ 
agents who had spot flour to offer. De- 
mand is as keen and active as ever. Where 
a seller has spring and hard winter grades, 
he is able to obtain 40@80c bbl more than 
on orders to be shipped later. Lack of 
large transactions is due to the inability to 
get flour for prompt delivery. . 

Representatives of Minneapolis mills 


continue to quote their standard adver- 


tised patents at $10.60@10.70, 98-lb cotton, 
to the retail trade, but are not in position, 
so they claim, to offer excepting in a very 
limited way. No doubt they could dis- 
se of three times the quantity that is 
ing supplied to them by their mill con- 
nections. 

While their quotations are very low, 
wholesale grocers and flour jobbers in 
Chicago can obtain $11.20@11.60 for full 
patents made by the mills in the North- 
west and Southwest. It is puzzling to the 
trade just why Minneapolis mills are 
offering their patents so low, with only a 
limited amount to deliver. 

Mills in Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, Montana and some of the south- 
western states are advising their trade 
here that they are able to obtain wheat 
more freely, but many railways refuse to 
permit their cars to leave their lines. One 
or two roads operating through the North- 
west refuse to route cars this side of Min- 
neapolis, so there will not be very much 
flour coming from interior mills unless 
the car situation improves materially. 

There is a very active demand for flour 
in small packages. Housewives in Chicago 
and this territory have bought very ex- 
tensively of flour in such packages, and 
every product manufactured from grain, 
that will produce flour for bread or rolls, 
is being sought by the public. 

Chicago brokers that have had accounts 
with both spring and hard winter mills 
complain that their business is being re- 
duced because so many mills are occupied 
with government orders for export. Some 
are devoting 50 to 75 per cent of their 
output for foreign shipments, and the 
balance goes to trade that has been steady 
and willing to pay prevailing quotations. 

FLOUR MEN’S CLUB 

A meeting of members of the flour trade 
and of the Flour Men’s Club of Chicago 
was held at the Great Northern Hotel, 
Wednesday evening, Nov. 14, with 35 
present. Following the usual dinner, 
many subjects were discussed. The gov- 
ernment ruling as to moisture content in 
flour, basis of net weight when packed, is 
resulting in some shortweight flour coming 
into Chicago, so buyers report. 

One matter considered was a letter to 
President John W. Eckhart by E. A. Rob- 
inson, manager of the flour department of 
Henry Horner & Co., to the effect that 
special rules and regulations governing 
licensees for the distribution of flour, which 
the flour dealers are now working under, 
are somewhat perplexing, and he thought 
a special committee of flour dealers should 
be appointed to consider such rules and 
veudinas and obtain further informa- 
tion from the Food Administration. 

As a result, the president was instructed 
to appoint a committee to obtain such in- 
formation, and also to try and correct the 
abuses on credits on flour in Chi 
which committee will be named later. 
report of Secretary-Treasurer Wahl 


showed a satisfactory balance in the treas- 


ury. 
Three of the members of the club, J. 


Matzek, of the Southwestern Milling Co., . 


Inc., S. Donaldson, flour merchant, and 
P. P. Croarkin, millers’ agent and broker, 
have been ill for some days. 


ALFALFA AS HUMAN FOOD 


Recently an inquiry came to this office 
to obtain the names of millers that pro- 
duce alfalfa flour, and a leading miller of 
alfalfa in Kansas was asked for informa- 
tion with regard to the advantages or dis- 
advantages of alfalfa flour as a food for 
human consumption. He replied as fol- 
lows: 

“Every little while some one starts some- 
thing along this line. In the first place, 
when they make so-called alfalfa biscuits, 
they put in just enough alfalfa meal to 
give it color, but as to it being desirable 
for human consumption, ‘it is all a joke. 

“T am inclosing a little sample of alfalfa 
meal, and you can tell your friend who 
makes the inquiry to pour a little hot 
water over it and drink the juice, or chew 
some of the meal after it has been heated 
and stewed, and he can get a taste that an 
old cow might like, but I don’t think he 
would want to eat it himself.” 


RED DOG FLOUR SALES DISCONTINUED 


A few days ago a large department 
store in Chicago advertised in the daily 
papers that a flour bearing the brand Red 
Dog could be purchased in its grocery 
department, and hinted that by its use a 
saving in the baking of bread might be 
made. The flour had been indorsed by the 
Chicago Housewives’ League. 

At first the sales are said to have been 
very large of the 10-lb paper sacks that 
sold at 40c when the first lots were placed 
on the market, but later advanced to 49c. 

In a recent issue of The Northwestern 
Miller an editorial appeared bearing upon 
the subject of food conservation and the 
constant endeavor of the retailer to induce 
the consumer to depart from wholesome 
and economical foods, and also referring 
to the sale of red dog flour to the Chicago 
public. 

Since then there has been a slump in 
sales of this flour to Chicago housewives. 
An effort was made to purchase a sack 
late in the week, but the inquirer was in- 
formed that the grocery department would 
offer no more, at least for the time being. 

SAVING SOFT CORN 

It is said that the Railways War Board 
has ordered 6,000 empty cars sent to the 
corn belt states to facilitate the movement 
of soft corn to terminal markets, so that 
it can be dried and saved. There is a gen- 


_ eral shortage of cars all over the West, 


and corn is to be given preference over 
other grains. Howard B. Jackson, second 
vice-president of the Food Administration 
Grain Corporation at Chicago, says wheat 
supplies have attained proportions so that 
there is no longer any acute scarcity, and 
it can be held back and the corn rushed to 
market. 
SPECULATIVE TRADING CHECKED 

With a view of checking sensational 
speculative trading in grains and provi- 
sions, particularly in corn and oats for 
future delivery, and in insurance indemni- 
ties, the directors of the Board of Trade 
have sent out a warning against overtrad- 


g. 

Commission merchants and local traders 
are requested to refrain from extensive 
operations in futures, as it is against the 
best interests of the trade and adverse to 
the wishes of President Wilson and the 
Food Administration. Members who do 
not heed the warning are subject to dis- 
cipline. 

Robert W. Childs, assistant United 
States district attorney, says his investi- 
— into speculative. trading on the 

rd of Trade are due to complaints 
received that the corn and oats market 


were being manipulated by a few large 
traders who had advanced prices for 
futures. He has had six of the large 
operators before him, all of whom have 
satisfactorily explained their trading. 

They have informed Mr. Childs that 
most of the commission houses are doing 
so small a business that they are actually 
losing money, and that the complaints 
about manipulation come from traders 
who are short and have lost money. 

This is confirmed by statements by sev- 
eral of the large traders who have been 
called on the telephone and _ received 
anonymous letters, telling. them that un- 
less they stopped manipulating the mar- 
ket they would be prosecuted. Some of 
the people calling up on the phones have 
represented themselves as connected with 
the district attorney’s office. 

Mr. Childs says that he is unaware of 
any such action on the part of those 
authorized to represent him. Upon re- 
quest for his interpretation of the mean- 
ing of large trading, he defined it as the 
buying or selling of 1,000,000 bus. In his 
earlier interviews with grain men he gave 
no definition as to his ideas of heavy deal- 
ings. He said he believed the Board of 
Trade was necessary for the economical 
handling of grain crops, and he had no 


- intention of closing it. 


WORLD’S WHEAT STOCKS 


Available ‘supplies of wheat in the 
United States, Canada, ——— and other 
countries, were 264,823,000 bus, Nov. 1, 
according to the Daily Trade Bulletin. 
There was an increase in October of 28,- 
949,000 bus, compared with 3,198,000 ‘in 
September and 25,511,000 in October, 1916. 
Total a year ago, 276,715,000 bus. 

Stocks in the United States were 34,- 
914,000 bus, an increase last month of 
9,960,000, compared with a gain of 6,801,- 
000 last year. Total last year, 118,035,000 
bus. 

Canadian stocks were 41,764,000 bus, an 
increase last month of 23,000,000, com- 
pared with a gain of 25,332,000 last year, 
when supplies were 46,292,000 bus. 


ARTHUR C. ANGOVE MAKES A CHANGE 


Arthur C. Angove, who has been man- 
ager of the flour department of Sprague, 
Warner & Co., Chicago, for several years, 
has resigned, to look after the new flour 
house the Washburn-Crosby Co. is having 
built and which will be ready for occu- 
pancy Dec. 1, at Clearing, Ill., a near-by 
suburb of Chicago. 

The new plant will have a capacity for 
handling about 20,000 bbls flour, and the 
necessary machinery for reconditioning, 
as may be found necessary. Mr. Angove, 
who has made a very careful study of 
grain of every character and its products, 
will be succeeded by T. B. Ross, formerly 
with the B. Case Wholesale Grocery Co., 
Kansas City. 


AN INTERESTING FLOUR CASE 


A case which has been the subject of 
discussion in the trade of Chicago, per- 
tains to a car of flour sold by a local 
broker to a Chicago buyer for a spring 
wheat mill, under the uniform sales con- 
tract issued by the Food Administration. 
The sale was made last month, and the 
flour was to be shipped within 30 days. It 
sold at $10.60 bbl. 

Shortly after the sale, the Food Ad- 
ministration ruled that mills in the spring 
wheat section should grind for a time on a 
basis of 60 per cent of their capacity, 
owing to the lack of wheat. The mill mak- 
ing the sale claimed that it was unable to 
obtain wheat for its full requirement, and 
did not tender the car to the Chicago mer- 
chant until 32 days from date of booking. 
When the car arrived in Chicago it was 
refused by the buyer. The question arose 
as to ownership of the flour, and the car 
carried a short-time demurrage. 

The case was ——— to the Food Ad- 
ministration headquarters in New York 
City. The ruling was to the effect that the 
buyer should accept the car, as provided 
under rules 4 and 8, especially the latter, 
which reads in part: “or failure of gov- 
ernment agencies to supply wheat, acts of 
carriers, or similar causes beyond the con- 
trol of the seller, the seller is not respon- 
sible.” The mill deemed it advisable to 
dispose of the car, and just prior to the 
ruling being received from New York, 
resold it at $10.40—a loss of 20c per bbl. 


NOTES 
An average basis for barley flour com- 


ing to Chicago in a limited way is $8 bbl 
in jute. Corn flour is $5.15@5.20, and 
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white and yellow meal $4.80@4.90, per 
100 Ibs. 

Secretary Husband, of the Federation, 
will attend the meeting of the Nationa] 
Association of Feed Controls, to be held 
in Richmond, Va., Nov. 23-24. 

Subscriptions to the Y. M. C. A. in Chi- 
cago have reached nearly the $3,000,000 
allotted to this, city. On the Board of 
Trade they were $60,000, of which the 
Quaker Oats Co. gave $25,000. 

The general offices of the Food Admin- 
istration, Milling Division, B. A. Eckhart 
chairman, are to be enlarged. The ad- 
dress will be the same as heretofore, 518 
Continental & Commercial National Bank 
Building. 

The excessive demand for corn flour, 
meal and grits has become so great that 
Illinois millers are anxious to manufacture 
more corn goods than in the past, but ex- 
perience trouble in obtaining the necessary 
machinery. , 

Among millers visiting in Chicago this 
week were J. J. Weigel, assistant manager 
the Hays City (Kansas) Flour Mills, 
Chauncy Abbott, of the Wells-Abboti- 
Nieman Co., Schuyler, Neb. Fred 0. 
Shane, Philadelphia, and William Fulton, 
Minneapolis. 

All commission merchants and brokers 
who handle cash grain in any way must 
take out a license, under rulings by the 
Grain Corporation officials. This includes 
those who take in cash grain through the 
purchase of futures, even though it is de- 
livered out immediately. 


Millers in the Toledo zone and those in 
the eastern zones who have been drawing 
wheat from Chicago have had their req- 
uisitions canceled in this market, and 
will hereafter be supplied from wheat 
held at lake ports bn from Minneapolis, 
where both the American and Canadian 
spring wheats are available in liberal 
quantities. 


At a conference with the treasury offi- 
cials in Washington, Nov. 16, regarding 
the new stamp tax which goes into effect 
Dec. 1, the Chicago Board of Trade was 
represented hy A. V. Booth, George FE. 
Saunders, of the Armour Grain Co., A. I’. 
Lindley, of Clement Curtis & Co., Adolph 
Kempner and the board’s attorney, Henry 
S. Robbins. 

Purchases of wheat here by the Food 
Administration.Grain Corporation for the 
week ended Nov. 10 were 364 cars, and for 
the week ended Nov. 17 were 370 cars, a 
total of 734 for the two weeks. Local 
millers have averaged 10 cars a day. 
Chicken feed dealers have been given very 
little wheat of late, and are only getting 
such as is unmillable. 

The Bryce Pie Co., Chicago, has had 
financial trouble of late, and a meeting of 
creditors was held Monday. It is under- 
stood that the organization will continue 
in business under a directory of four for 
the creditors and three for the stockhold- 
ers. The flour indebtedness is stated to 
be about $4,000, and represents three ac- 
counts of local merchants. 

Judging by the quality of flour coming 
from some of the. southwestern states, as 
well as Iowa, it is apparent that the mills 
are carrying out the regulations of the 
Food Administration by blending soft 
wheat with hard winter. The trade here 
is accepting the flour, and selling it with 
the understanding that the government 
requires the soft wheat blend. 

Buckwheat millers in this vicinity and 
Wisconsin are forced to pay a heavy pre- 
mium for grain for quick shipment, in 
order to supply their flour trade. During 
the week, mi urchased on the basis of 
$4 per 100 lbs, Chicago. There were a few 
local lots less than a car of the grain sell- 
ing at $3.80. Buckwheat flour is quoted at 
nominally $6.25@6.50 per 100 lbs, in 
grain bags. 

A miller in central Illinois made a ship- 
ment of a car of flour a few days «¢0, 
which upon arrival at destination was 
found to have been badly damaged by oil. 
Investigation showed that some one had 
bored holes in the roof of the car and 
poured oil over the flour. The city where 
the mill that produced the flour is located 
has several manufacturers that are offer- 
ing war munitions. 

A bulletin was issued early last week by 
the Milling Division, of which B. A. Eck- 
hart is chairman, as follows: “Mills that 
inadvertently made a greater profit than 
is allowable must not resort to any method 
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of rebating the excess profit, but should 
correct this through lowering their prices 
on unfilled orders or on further sales and 
on new business. Mills will not be per- 
mitted to resort to any ingenious scheme, 
of whatsoever nature, that involves direct 
or indirect rebating of profits.” 

It is understood that the federal gov- 
ernment has bought upwards of 10,000,000 
bus cash oats throughout the country in 
the last two weeks for army use. Sea- 
board —". have also made heavy pur- 
chases, but there was no competition 
among buyers, except on two days. The 
federal government then withdrew, leaving 
the po to seaboard exporters, who 
bought 4,000,000 bus this week. Cash oats 
in the sample market here advanced from 
1\;, to 24%4¢ over December for No. 3 white. 


WISCONSIN 

MitwavkEE, Wis., Nov. 17.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 12,000 bbls, was 6,000 
this week, representing 50 per cent of 
capacity. Last week, mills with the same 
capacity turned out 6,500, or 54 per cent; 
a year ago, mills with the same capacity 
turned out 6,000, or 50 per cent. Rye flour 
production, 3,300 bbls. 

Flour business continues brisk. Millers 
are grinding as heavily as wheat receipts 
will permit. Considerable difficulty was 
experienced in obtaining equipment, but 
prospects are brighter, and mills expect to 
operate heavier and make more liberal 
shipments. Shipping directions came in 
freely, and millers have all the loading 
orders they require. 

Choice city brands of hard spring wheat 
patent were quoted at $11.30, and straight 
at $10.90, all in cotton. Clears were in 
excellent demand, and mills are well 
booked ahead, Prices were held firm at 
$10, cotton. 

Kansas straight was in good demand. 
Jobbers have moderate stocks on hand, 
and report good trade with bakers and 
grocers, Prices were firm at $10.75, cot- 
ton. 

Ryé flour was in good demand. Mills 
are operating moderately well, and would 
increase the output if car situation was 
more favorable. Demand continues brisk 
from the East and Southwest, while state 
and local business is all that could be 
expected. Prices were firm at $9.35@ 
9.90 for white in cotton, with country 
blends quoted at $8.15@8.25 for dark and 
$9@9.35 for white, in cotton. 

Corn meal firmer, with yellow and white 
quoted at $5.10 in 100-lb cotton sacks. 
Grits were in good demand at $5.10 per 
100 lbs. Demand for corn flour was brisk, 
and mills are operating heavily. Prices 
were quoted at $5.30 in 100-lb cotton sacks. 

Millfeed strong and higher, bran and 
standard fine middlings having advanced 
50c ton. Shippers were in the market for 
prompt shipment, willing to pay present 
asking prices, Eastern demand not so 
brisk. Offerings from northwestern coun- 
try mills light, as most of the mills are 
sold ahead, Transit feed at eastern junc- 
tion points sells readily, and shippers are 
able to obtain good prices for anything 
east of Buffalo. 

The state trade in millfeed was good, 
especially in mixed cars with flour. Coun- 
try dealers have bought considerable, 
owing to the high price of corn and oats. 
Fancy wheat screenings continue in good 
i but off-grades were difficult to 
sell. 

Milling wheat continues in brisk de- 
mand, Millers are not able to secure as 
much as they would, like. Receipts con- 
tinue light. Government prices prevail. 

LIBERTY BISCUITS 

\ special committee, consisting of 
Joseph Poehlmann, Charles J. Kramer and 
J. W. Finger, representing the Master 
Bakers’ Association, and the Milwaukee 
Master Bakers’ Association, has issued the 
following public statement attesting its 
willingness to co-operate in every way pos- 
sible with the Milwaukee County Council 
of Defense to conserve the wheat supply 
and eliminate all waste: 

_ “The association feels that every baker 
in the city on the wheatless day should 
have a full line of Liberty biscuits on 
hand, and urge his patrons to buy them, 
so as to conserve wheat. A wholesome, 
palatable supply of said Liberty biscuits 
may be made by using 12 ozs oatmeal or 
oat flour to every quart of water in batch. 
lhe oatmeal boald be used in dough, and 
not in sponge. A little more shortening 
than usual‘may be added. Do not make 
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the dough soft, but’ keep rather young. 
Work up and make as usual.” 
LAKE STEAMERS WILL WITHDRAW 

The congestion of freight transportation 
resulting from the short of cars has 
been made even more acute by the decision 
of the Grand Trunk and Crosby lake lines 
to discontinue service during the winter, 
due to the lack of fuel and conditions un- 
favorable to profitable operations. The 
two companies have been extensive carriers 
of flour from Milwaukee to points on the 
east shore of Lake Michigan for eastern 
forwarding. This arrangement has made 
it possible to avoid the congestion in the 
railroad yards at Chicago, thus facilitat- 
‘ing the movement eastward. 

The Grand Trunk was the first to an- 
nounce the discontinuance of break-bulk 
freight service, and the Crosby company, 
a Milwaukee concern, immediately took 
similar action. 

NOTES 

The corn-milling plant of the Charles A. 
Krause Milling Co. has been increased to 
1,500 bbls corn flour. 

Gunderson & Feuerpfeil, Wittenberg, 
have remodeled their feed mill and in- 
stalled additional power units. 

John A. Koller, proprietor of the Du- 
rand (Wis.) Feed Mills, has installed a 
grinding and other equipment costing 

2,000. 
Charles A. Krause, of the Charles A. 
Krause Milling Co., will go to Washington 
on business connected with the Food Ad- 
ministration. 

The following were elected to member- 
ship this week in the Chamber of Com- 
merce: George E. K. Koppelkam, Alfred 
L. Rosenberg, Edwin L. Rosenberg, J. 
Howard Mallon, Lowell S. Holt and R. E. 
Knowlton. 

The Milwaukee plant of the Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co. has been sold to 
the Morrow Milling Co. John Malady is 
president, George K. Morrow vice-presi- 
dent, W. F. Rosar treasurer, and V. E. 
Newcomb secretary. H. S. Jewell is local 
manager. 

The Chamber of Commerce has raised 
$1,500 among its members toward the 
quota of $11,500 allotted to the city of 
Milwaukee for the construction of a gym- 
nasium at Camp Custer, Battle Creek, 
Mich. The state of Wisconsin will raise 
$15,000 to meet a similar contribution by 
the state of Michigan. The camp is com- 
posed entirely of Wisconsin and Michigan 


soldiers. 
H. N. Wison. 





LOUISIANA- 


New Orteans, La., Nov. 17.—Flour of- 
ferings are still limited. Several mills 
have only a small quantity to offer each 
day, and their representatives have to wait 
nearly a week to get enough flour allotted 
to them to sell a car or two. Besides, these 
cars are coming in double loaded, so that 
two consignees cannot always obtain the 
railroad delivery they desire. 

A few Kansas mills offered patent at 
$10.60@10.90; Oklahoma mills quoted 95 


per cent patents at $10.50@10.60, and’ 


Minnesota standard patents were held at 
$10.60 to jobbers here, although one mill 
is reported selling to bakers at $10.50 and 
less. All above prices are for car lots of 
60,000 lbs, and on basis of 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b.- New Orleans. 


All are co-operating with the govern- . 


ment by complying with the rules of the 
Food Administrator. Licenses are arriv- 
ing freely, and by next week wholesaler, 
retailer, baker and all engaged in food 
products will probably have theirs, and 
if not will at least be on record in Wash- 


ngton. 

Board of Trade quotations: hard spring 
Minnesota and Dakota patents, $11.40@ 
11.65; Kansas patents, $11@11.25; 
straights, $10.75@11; soft winter patents, 
$10.75@11; straights, $10.50@10.75; bran, 
on track, $1.95@2 per 100 lbs, tagged. 
Oats, bulk on track: No. 3 white, 70c bu; 
No. 3 mixed, 68%,@69c. Corn products: 
corn meal, $9.75; cream meal, $10.50@ 
10.60; grits, coarse or fine, $10.60@10.70; 
hominy, $11@11.25. 

* — 

Grain inspected since Nov. 1: wheat, 10 
cars; corn, 166; oats, 169; barley, 291; rye, 
8. Inspected outward on shipboard: bar- 
ley, 166,909 bus. Stocks in elevators: 


wheat, 26,000 bus; corn, 31,000; oats, 397,- 
000; rye, 3,000; barley, 871,000. 
Georce L. Ferry. 
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The flour market continues active. Mills 
generally are grinding to full capacity, 
and find ready sales for their output, al- 
though some are having trouble in ob- 
taining cars. At the close, prices were 
lower on hard wheat flour. 

Country mills reported a good business 
from the South, and demand is more than 
mills can take care of. Eastern demand 
was urgent and unsupplied, but business 
is curtailed by the inability to secure cars. 
Mills report that they have no difficulty in 
getting their customers to accept cars 
loaded to capacity. 

Farmers’ deliveries of wheat at country 
points in Missouri and southern Illinois 
have improved. In some sections receipts 
have been above normal for this season of 
the year, and some mills have discontinued 
buying. A large percentage of the crop 
in this section has already been marketed, 
and after the holidays a light movement 
is looked for. 

Local mills are busy filling government 
contracts. Trading was active, with both 
bakers and jobbers in the market from 
day to day for all grades of hard and soft 
wheat flour. Bakers have been buying a 
large volume of soft wheat flour for mix- 
ing purposes. 

There was a good inquiry from abroad, 
especially from the West Indies, and a 
fair volume of business was done. 

Nominal quotations at the close: hard 
winter fancy patent, $10.50@10.75; 
straight, $10.20@10.60; first clear, $9@ 
9.50; second clear, $8.15@8.25; low-grade, 
$7.20@7.50,—jute. Soft winter fancy 
patent, $10.20@10.40; second patent, $9.80 
@10; extra fancy, $9.50@9.70; second 
clear, $8.75@9.35; low-grade, $8@8.50,— 
jute or cotton. Spring wheat patent, $11 
@11.25,—jute. 

Millfeed was strong and higher, with an 
excellent demand for all grades. There 
was a decided improvement in demand for 
bran from all sections. The government 
was in the market, and purchased fair- 
sized lots. Bran advanced $1 ton, but 
middlings were practically steady. 


THE GROWING CROP 


The fore part of the week was cloudy, 
and the latter part sunshiny and warmer. 
The growing wheat is in satisfactory con- 
dition. The growth is normal, and it has 
a good stand and healthy color. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Looks very good...Fine...Nearly 
all wheat has been sown, and is above the 
ground and looking well. ..Good shape... 
Looks good...Looks ...Needs rain 
... Promising ... Splendid condition ... 
Looks good, and in fine condition for the 
winter. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

Cairo (Ill.) Milling Co, 

H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 

Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co. 

Highland (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co. 

Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, III. 


Steeleville (Ill.) Milling Co. 
Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, Ill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending Nov. 17 was 39,500, repre- 
senting 80 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 38,700, or 77 per cent, last week, 37,- 
700, or 75 per cent, a year ago, and 39,500, 
or 78 per cent, in 1915. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity of 
77,400 bbls, the product of which is sold 
from St. Louis, made 56,300, representing 
73 per cent, compared with 53,200, or 69 
per cent, last core. ty 57,100, or 73 per cent, 
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a year ago, and 56,500, or 73 per cent, in 
1915. . 


FOOD ADMINISTRATION ACTIVITIES 


A bulletin has been sent by the Missouri 
Division office of the Food Administration 
to all mills in this division, reading as 
follows: — 

“On all sales for export under Class No. 
2, which includes sales to other than Euro- 
pean allies and to all neutrals, millers must 
figure in their price and credit the United 
States Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration with the sum of 1 per cent com- 
mission on the value of such orders. 

“This 1 per cent commission must be 
figured whether the sale is made directly 
by the mill, or to an exporter. 

“This office has received a letter from 
the export department of the general 
office in New York, advising that the 1 per 
cent commission must be figured on the 
net, bulk, f.o.b. mill price on these export 
shipments under Class No. 2. 

“This commission for the United States 
Food Administration Grain Corporation 
— on all sales made on and after Oct. 

° A 

Another bulletin sent the latter part of 
the week read: 

“Beginning with Nov. 1, 1917, a 3 per 
cent federal tax was levied on all freight 
bills. This tax must be considered part of 
the freight charges. 

“When mill products are sold delivered, 
the tax must be paid by the mill, either 
when paying the freight (if freight is 
prepaid), or = deducting from the in- 
voice (when the freight is allowed to 
follow). 

“When mill products are sold f.o.b. mill, 
the tax must be paid by the party for 
whom shipment is made. 

“All mills of this division that are 
grinding rye must notify this office 
promptly to that effect. 

“Report MR-1, formerly mailed to 
United States Grain Corporation, Boat- 
men’s Bank Building, St. Louis, will, be- 
ginning with the week ending Nov. 10, be 
mailed to this office with your weekly re- 
port MD-1012, not later than Monday of 
the week following that covered by your 
report. Blank forms MR-1 will be fur- 
nished you from this office.” 


NOTES 


At a meeting of the Southern Illinois 
Millers’ Association, held in St. Louis this 
week, a resolution was passed indorsing 
the action of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration package differentials committee 
at its meeting held in Chicago Nov: 3. 

The Food Administration’s requests this 
week for offers from mills in this zone on 
150,000 bbls of soft wheat flour for ship- 
ment to the allies in December were met 
promptly, and the order was placed with 
various mills that had signed the applica- 
tion to participate in such export business. 
The average price paid was about $10.25, 
jute, New Orleans basis. 





Food Control Has New Offices 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 17.—Week 
after next the United States Food Ad- 
ministration will move to its new office 
building in the square known as the Horse 
Show Block. The new building is two 
stories, frame, with stucco exterior, digni- 
fied and pleasing. 

Every detail # been worked out with 
a view to producing economy of space and 
construction, combined with convenient 
arrangement and efficient organization of 
the working forces of the Food Adminis- 
tration. . More than one-fourth of the wall 
area is in glass, and the- offices are flooded 
with light. The building will contain 
over 300 offices, and its total cost will be 
about $285,000. It was designed by W. 
Wood, president of Washington chapter, 
American Institute of Architects. 


Ricwarp B. Warnovs. 
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The price of spring patents and winter 
straights is practically on the basis of the 
cash grain, although spring clears are 
relatively higher than spring patents. 
Kansas flours are higher than springs. 
This is explained by some as due to the 
movement of wheat. Some mills are get- 
ting wheat from sections where they can- 
not ship east, but only south and west. 
Others are getting wheat, but in a way 
which makes it high laid down in New 
York. 

The movement of flour is of fair pro- 
portions. Receipts have been heavy, 
and the city mill output continues at prac- 
tically a record capacity, considering labor 
and handling facilities. Demand is active, 
and the trade is slowly getting used to 
conditions. Some are apprehensive of 
trouble providing there is a railroad 
blockade or a bad storm. As yet there is 
no evidence of a let-up in demand, but 
the feeling now is that there will be enough 
flour. 

Stocks of wheat at country and mill 
elevators, together with the visible sup- 
ply, are steadily gaining, although the 
flour output is consuming nearly 12,000,- 
000 bus a week at all points. There is not 
enough wheat in the country to continue 
this enormous output throughout the year, 
but the fact that a large portion of the 
surplus will be shipped in the shape of 
flour instead of wheat means a heavy mill 
output throughout the season. 


NEUTRAL SHIPS TO BE RELEASED 

After lengthy negotiations between the 
‘United States and the governments of 
Norway and Holland, an agreement has 
been reached by which upwards of 80 ships 
which have been anchored in or near New 
York harbor for many months will be 
released and put into commission either 
in the coastwise traffic, thereby relieving 
American ships for other duty, or carry- 
ing cargo between South America, Aus- 
tralia and the United States. . 

The basis of this agreement is under- 
stood to be the release by this country of 
supplies of certain foodstutfs and other 
commodities which are much needed by 
the northern neutrals, under the express 
stipulation that none of them will be al- 
lowed to filter through to Germany. 

Had the Holland government been more 
amenable to reason, these ships could have 
doubtless been freed long ago and an im- 
mense saving in time and money been 
effected. 


NO FLOUR HOARDING HERE 


Secret service representatives, at the 
suggestion of the Food Administration, 
investigated the amount of food supplies 
in storage at New York last week and 
reported, among other items, that $1,600,- 
000 worth of flour had been found. This 
was of course immediately blazoned forth 
by the daily press in big headlines as in- 
dicating that this f tuff was being 
hoarded, with the intention, of securing 
exorbitant prices for it. 

Those who were thoughtful enough to 
figure it out, learned that this supposedly 
large quantity of flour was just about 
sufficient to supply the demand in the 
metropolitan district for five days. 


NOTES 


S. Juergens, manager of the Baltic Co., 
Ltd., Copenhagen, Denmark, arrived in 


New York this week. 

Frank Knighton, of Samuel Knighton 
& Son, New York, is on a western trip to 
visit his concern’s mill connections. 

William G. Crocker, director and man- 
ager of the feed department of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby. Co., and John Dorsey, secre- 
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tary and treasurer of the Ogdensburg (N. 
Y.) Roller Mills, were on ’change on Fri- 
day. 

A. E. Baxter and Allen Baxter, of the 
A. E. Baxter Engineering & Appraisal 
Co., Buffalo, called at this office last Fri- 
day. 

Fire recently destroyed the flour-milling 
ser of the Blaine-Mackay-Lee Co., 

ortheast, Pa., with an estimated loss of 
$100,000. 

Harold Bradley, son of the late Herbert 
Bradley, well known to the milling trade, 
has recently been commissioned a second 
lieutenant in the Royal Flying Corps. 

H. D. Yoder, vice-president and sales- 
manager of the Topeka (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co., and L. H. Powell, secretary and 
manager of the Wichita (Kansas) Termi- 
nal Elevator Co., were on ‘change last 


Thursday. 

A proposal made and urged by the 
Merchants’ Association of New York City, 
as well as by other commercial bodies 
here, has been carried out in the designa- 
tion by President Wilson of a New York 
Port War Board, to consider problems of 
congestion and to attempt, by co-operation 
with terminal facilities in all parts of the 
harbor, to provide the greatest possible 
efficiency in the transportation of soldiers 
and supplies. 


BALTIMORE 

Battrmore, Mp., Nov. 17.—Flour was 
easier as to springs and hard winters; 
otherwise unchanged, with buying good, 
mostly by exporters and leading bakers. 
Soft winters sold best and springs next 
best, while hard winters were generally 
ignored. Two leading northwestern mills 
were said to be selling top patent at $10.50, 
cotton, for 30-day shipment. Few com- 
petitors could meet this price, though buy- 
ers are coming to the conclusion that the 
market will continue on the descent until 
the war is over. 

Sales included spring patent at $10.50@ 
10.85, cotton, hard winter patent at $10.65 
@10:85, cotton, and soft winter straight, 
mostly 100 _ cent run or war grade, at 
$9.60@9.75, bulk. Rye flour took a sudden 
drop, with the grain actually higher, and 
some business naturally followed. 

The railroads are again becoming con- 
gested, due this time it is said to the gov- 
ernment taking over and tying up coast- 
wise shipping which formerly relieved the 
carriers of much local and _ transient 
freight, but the trade is not disconcerted, 
in the face of the flour production in the 
Northwest and the possibilities of good 
roads and automobile transportation. 

Springs at the close were, nominally: 
short patents, $10.90@11.05; standard 
brands, $10.65@10.80; long patents, 
straights and cut-straights, $10.30@10.55; 
first clears, $9.40@9.90; second clears, $8.40 
@8.90,—98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes, and 
20c more in wood. 

Soft winters were nominally quoted, at 
the close: patents, $10.40@10.55, wood, 20c 
less in sacks, 50c less in bulk or buyer’s 
package; straights, near-by and western, 
and including 100 per cent run, $9.60@ 
9.75, bulk or buyer’s sacks, 15ec more in 
second-hand sacks, 30c more in new cot- 
tons, or 50c more in wood. 

Hard winters, nominally: short patents, 
$10.85@11; long patents and straights, 
$10.60@10.75; clears, $9.40@9.90,—98-lb 
cottons or 140-lb jutes, or 20c more in 
wood 





City mills reported the week as satis- 
factory for business. They ran strong, 
advanced bran $3 ton and middlings 50c, 
but made no change in flour. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 76,668 
bbls; destined for export, 54,227. 

NOTES 

Number of vessels bound for Baltimore, 
69; number now in port, 58. 
Grain exports from here this week were 


774,671 bus—236,311 corn, 129,327 oats 
and 409,033 rye. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has embar- 
goed all shipments for Baltimore, 

Corn mills in this territory are said to 
be making about 50c bu profit by buying 
new cob corn, and shelling and drying it 
for grinding. 

Roland B. Harvey, diplomat and late 
secretary of the American Embassy at 
Buenos Aires, died at his home in this city 
Nov. 14, aged 46. 

The local health department says good 
pasteurized milk, such as Baltimore now 


. has, is much better and cheaper than meat 


or eggs as a food diet. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Oct. 29 to Nov. 17, 1,090 bus; year ago, 
4,792. Range of prices this week, $1.70@ 
1.90; last year, $1.10@1.17. 

The bakers of Baltimore, large and 
small, hardly know how they are going to 
turn out a pound loaf for 7c, but they will 
all do it all right when the time comes. 

Secretary of Treasury McAdoo was the 
principal speaker at the annual convention 


- and banquet of the Investment Bankers’ 


Association of America, held here this 
week. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 20 to Nov. 17, 1,222,043 bus; same 
time last year, 1,211,173. Range of prices 
this week, $1.95@2.12; last year, $1.40@ 
1.93%. 

James W. Barber, manager Harrisburg 
(Pa.) Feed & Grain Co., who was recently 
elected a member of the Chamber of 
Commerce, was here this week. getting 
acquainted. 

It is said “All Locust Point is now 
barred zone; no alien enemy will be al- 
lowed there.” Canton and Port Covington, 
other railroad terminals, are expected to 
follow suit. 

The government has uired property 
here for an expeditionary depot, including 
piers and warehouses, which will make it 
possible to load nine seagoing vessels at 
one time. 

The giant freighter War Dog, and the 
War Whale, launched last week for the 
Cunard Steamship Co., of* England, have 
been commandeered by the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. 

The steamship Kerry Range, which was 
beached to save her in the late Locust 
Point pier fire, is being pumped out pre- 
paratory to discharging cargo and ascer- 
taining extent of damage. 

The Baltimore Pearl Hominy Co., corn 
millers, has contracted with the Consoli- 
dated Engineering Co., of this city, for the 
erection of a grain elevator and corn crib, 
measuring 24x36x129, to cost $100,000. 

Visitors were Mason H. Hawpe, of 
Mason Hawpe Grain Co., and J. L. Ander- 
son, Jr., vice-president Alfalfa Milling 
Co., St. Louis; S. C. Copley, acting man- 
ager Mi aye Feed & Milling Co., Alex- 
andria, Va. 

It is stated M. H. Houser, president 
Pacific Grain Co., Portland, Oregon, 
shipped 35,000,000 bus wheat on the last 
crop year; if so, that ought to make him 
easily the largest individual wheat ex- 
porter in the world. 

President Macgill, of the Patapsco Mills, 
says his latest information from Washing- 
ton is to the effect that the enforcement of 
rigid retrenchment is absolutely necessary 
in order to make wheat and flour supplies 
in this country hold out. 

Those who usually bid on the city con- 
tracts for supplying flour and groceries 
to the public institutions are now letting 
them pass on the ground that the risk is 
too great, since the contracts cover a 
period of four months and call for de- 
liveries as desired. 

Milton A. Smeak, who recently resigned 
as flour inspector of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, but which resignation has never 
been accepted, is recuperating on the farm 
of his son near Greenville, S. C. During 
Mr. Smeak’s absence, his first assistant, 
Conrad Mauler, will act as chief inspector. 

George S. Jackson has returned from a 
meeting of zone managers of the Food 
Administration Grain Corporation held at 
Chicago this week. He said grain was 
moving much more freely in the West and 
that the reports from the various man- 
agers over the country were uniformly 
satisfactory. 

Traffic bureau bulletin, Nov. 15: Tariff 
received from Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
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effective Nov. 30, provides reduced rates 
on brewers’ dried grain in carloads fron, 
Baltimore to all points on the Southern 
Railway between Alexandria and Dan- 
ville, and between Manassas and Harrisoi)- 
burg, Va., including the Warrento) 
Branch. 
Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 17.—While repor's 

are coming forward of the increasing oui- 
put of various mills, it is evident that on|, 
a small portion of the flour made has 
found its way into the Boston market. 
Receipts continue moderate and the loc:\| 
trade is in bad condition as regards su))- 
plies. : 
The small amount of flour, however, 
that is coming forward for local consum)- 
tion is being well distributed. Many jo) 
bers, who have small supplies on hand, in- 
stead of selling the same to the retailer. 
in barrels and one-eighth sacks, are put 
ting up the flour in 5-lb bags and giviny 
each of their customers a small amount 
from time to time. 

Considerable opposition has develope 
in this market to the order of the Foo: 
Administrator eliminating the small pack 
ages of flour formerly furnished by the 
mills, and generally popular in the East. 
While it is Fecopeined at the sole object 
was to reduce the cost to the consumer, 
those most familiar with the trade here 
feel that this ruling will prove a hardshi) 
rather than a benefit. 

Many family consumers find it difficult 
to finance even the purchase of eighth- 
barrel bags, but have able to buy and 
pay for a 5- or 10-lb bag without an 
great difficulty. The grocers who are now 
repacking flour in smaller bags claim that 
the cost is greater, and this is one of the 
reasons why grocers have been selling at 
retail 5-lb bags of flour for 50c, the cus- 
tomer to take it away. 

Some feel that the tendency will be to 
run in a cheaper grade of flour when 
packed in this manner than if the miller 
did the packing and was obliged to put his 
name on the package. 

The Administration is encouraging the 
use of substitutes for white flour, such as 
corn meal, rye flour and graham flour. If 
carried out, this will mean that the buyer 
will be obliged to purchase a bag of each, 
the white flour pd the substitute, making 
an additional expense. Many families are 
now purchasing bakers’ bread, where for- 
merly home-made bread was the rule. 

Flour buyers are not at all disposed to 
quibble about prices. They are anxious to 
have their order taken, shipment to lhe 
made as soon as possible and at the best 
possible price. It is not a question of 
price, but one of “get the flour,” no mat- 
ter what the cost. 

For flour on spot or in transit and due 
to arrive within a short time liberal pre- 
miums are readily paid, and the lucky 
holder of any flour so situated can readily 
obtain 50c@$1.50 bbl premium over the 
mill price. ; 

For future shipment, an immense vol- 
ume of business has been offered ‘mill 
agents, but they have accepted only a 
small portion of it. Some of the big Min- 
neapolis mills are still out of the market, 
although they are sending a small amount 
of flour from time to time, which they are 
distributing among their customers ani 
making it go as far as possible. 


MINNEAPOLIS MAN BACK FROM FRANCE 


An interesting visitor on ’change this 
week was George A. Reed, of the Quin- 
Shepherdson Co. Minneapolis, = grain 
shippers of that city. Mr. Reed was on 
his way home from six months’ service in 
France, where he was a volunteer aml- 
lance driver in the French army. During 
that period he saw much active service :'\( 
was wounded in action, losing part of |1is 
left hand. 

For his bravery, Mr. Reed received ‘he 
French “Cross de Guerre,” or War Cross. 
He had many thrilling experiences to e- 
late, being reported as killed or missing, 
but Pesce up all right. He has the great- 
est admiration for the French soldiers, 
who, he said, display wonderful bravery. 

NOTES 

A. B. Harlan and John Kellogg, of 
Chicago, were here this week. 

Alberic Lacroix, baker, Marlboro, is 
bankrupt. Liabilities, $1,035; assets, $757. 

L. T. Ingram, Oneonta, N. Y., formerly 
New England manager of the Elmore 
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Milling Co. was on "change during the 


week, 


R. I., with $10,000 capital. 
Louris W. DeP ass. 





BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y., Nov. 17.—The attempt 
on the part of millers to fill up the local 
grocers’ stocks was only part - Segoe ma 
ful, as consumers got the idea that prices 
were going higher or that a famine was 
coming. They bought heavily, and it is 
now up to the miller to try again, which 
will be done next week on a larger scale. 
There is no doubt consumers will get all 
they want. 

The carload trade is not satisfied with 

present shipments from the mills, and is 
demanding more flour, accepting no ex- 
cuse. The mills here, instead of being 
away behind on their orders, would have 
been running easy had the wheat been 
forthcoming from the government several 
weeks ago. 
Mills are grinding away above capacity, 
and will keep on next week, as there is a 
promise of plenty of wheat. Prices are 
mixed, some patents being offered at 50@ 
75¢ below others, and the mills quoting the 
high price are getting the bulk of the 
business. 

Mills as well as grain dealers are u 
against the railroad sjtuation and from all 
advices cars will be scarcer here next week 
than they are in the Northwest, not only 
for flour and grain but for other products. 
The roads are offering refrigerator cars to 
carry flour, but not many of them. 

Winter wheat mills are offering flour at 
slightly easier prices than last week, and 
selling all their output. Short winter pat- 
ent is held at $10.70, standard at $10.45 
and pastry at $10.25, in cotton ¥’s, track, 
Buffalo. 

Rye flour in good demand and firm. 
No. 1, $10.50; straight, $9.45; dark, $9.05, 
in cotton ¥4’s, track, Buffalo. 

Millfeeds are higher, particularly 
spring bran, which is $2 above last week’s 
quotations, and offerings extremely light 
for shipment within 30 days. The mills 
are all sold up, but expect to be in shape 
to offer next week, but possibly at higher 
prices, as dealers are bidding up and 
hungry for supplies. 

The active nd for bran has stimu- 
lated the trade in standard middlings, of 
which only a few cars were offered, and 
there is no doubt of a searcity of that 
feed next week. Red dog only steady. 

Winter wheat millers are holding for an 
advance, and have but little bran to offer 
at $39, middlings at $46 and mixed feed 
at $44, sacked, track, Buffalo. 

Rye flour firm and demand 4 

Corn-meal coarse feed is higher, but 
the edge will be off after this week, as 
new corn is coming along. Hominy feed 
quiet and unsettled. Gluten feed scarce 
and firm. Cottonseed irregular and de- 
mand light. Oil meal steady; light offer- 
ings. 

Buckwheat sold as high as $4, but buy- 
ers are not bidding above $3.50 per 100 
lbs, bulk, track, Buffalo. Buckwheat 
flour slow at the high prices asked. Five- 
pound sacks are held at $6.75@7 per 100 
lbs. Rolled oats strong, with an active de- 
mand. Oat hulls firmer; offerings light, 
and inquiry good. 

THE OUTPUT 


_ the output of the mills in this district 
for the week was 175,400 bbls, exceeding 
capacity by 10,200 bbls, and there will be 
a further increase next week. Last week 
the production was 162,700 bbls, or 98 per 
ceut of capacity, compared with 129,200, 
or 78 per cent, a year 164,800, or 99 
pcr cent, in 1915, 132,400, or 97 per cent 
. isa and 123,300, or 90 per cent, in 

, NOTES 

ire damaged the Iroquois bakery in 

this city $1,000 last Sener. ¥4 
_ the Oswego plant of the National 
Starch Co. has resumed operations. 
_ Stocks of wheat here today are about 
2,900,000 bus, compared with 7,695,000 a 
year a There will be a heavy increase 
by Tuesday morning. . 

The Kruegar Bakery Co. lost the con- 
tents of its plant at Nagin Falls by fire 
Monday . Loss estimated at 
%6,000; partly insured. 


Receipts of wheat for the week by lake 
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were 3,117,600 bus, compared with 2,557,- 
000° for the same week last year. The 
receipts of flour were 249,000 bbls; a year 
ago, 205,000. 

The elevators here are likely to be filled 
to capacity within the next 10 days, and it 
is rumored that an order will be issued to 
clear the houses of all other grain than 
wheat. This congestion is said to be due 
to the scarcity of cars to move grain to the 
seaboard. 

The Great Lakes Transit Corporation 
has decided to operate all boats that can 
be handled for the transportation of pack- 
age freight between Dec. 1 and Dec. 12, 
with the permission of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, providing that 
shippers may assume the excess cost of 





insurance. Regular insurance expires 
Nov. 30. 
E. BAaNGasser. 
ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., Nov. 17.—Rochester 
millers had another busy week, most mills 
running to capacity. There was an active 
demand for flour, liberal supplies of 
wheat and a rush of shipping directions. 
Some new orders had to be turned down, 
mills being sold ahead the legal limit. 

Spring patents were wanted, buyers 
paying $11@11.35, wood, Boston, for all 
they could get. Mills that quoted the low 
price were rushed, while others had enough 
orders to keep them running nearly full 
time. Clears and low-grades also picked 
up. The former ranged $10.25@10.35, 
wood, Boston. Low-grade sold generall 
at $6.50@6.75, jute, Boston. One mill 
that makes a fancy second clear obtained 
$9, jute, New York, for a car. 

Winter wheat mill had only a limited 
uantity of flour to offer, and had to turn 
own orders. They distributed it to cus- 

tomers most in need of it, dividing it as 
evenly as possible. Sales were made gen- 
erally at $10.30, wood, Boston, for 
straights. Farmers hauled but little wheat, 
and mills had to buy several cars from the 
West. 

Rye flour ruled steady under a brisk 
demand and limited supplies. No. 1 sold 
at $10, wood, Boston. Both graham and 
entire wheat flour were reduced 10c bbl, 
the former selling at $8.80, and the latter 
at $10.55@10.65, wood, Boston. 

Millfeed was very strong, with an active 
demand. Spring bran advanced 50c@$1 
ton. Sales were made as high as $39.50, in 
100’s, Boston. Other mills offered at 
$37.50@38.50, and sold out early. Mid- 
dlings were not in such brisk demand as 
bran, but mills sold all they made, at 
$48.50@51.50, in 100’s, Boston. There was 
a demand for winter bran and mid- 
dlings, and rye feed, at firm prices. 


THE OUTPUT 


The flour output of the Rochester mills 
this week was 16,700 bbls, of which 12,900 
were spring wheat flour. This represented 
83 per cent of capacity, compared with 
16,800, or 83 per cent, last week, 12,800, 
or 63 per cent, last year, and 17,100, or 85 
per cent, two years ago. 


NOTES 


The Macauley-Fien Milling Co. is huild- 


ing a new boiler-house adjoining its mill. 

The best bread flour was reduced 20c 
bbl this week, selling to the local wholesale 
trade at $11@11.10, wood. 

Some of the smaller bakers, handicapped 
by the scarcity of sugar, have been using 
jelly compound for finishing off the tops 
of their cakes. 

The Rochester Bakers’ Union unani- 
mously adopted a resolution calling upon 
the executive officers of the international 
organization to demand advisory repre- 
sentation in the regulation of bread prices 
by the Food Administration. 

No war bread, as war bread is known to 
the general public, will be made by Roch- 
ester bakers, according to Fred Deininger, 
of the Deininger bakery. Bakers have 
received copies of the Food Administra- 
tion regulations which will go into effect 
Dec. 10, when all bakers will be licensed. 

One of the bakers said that under the 
orders to be issued by Food Administrator 
Hoover all bakers will be allowed a rea- 
sonable profit on their business, and if any 
baker refuses to obey the rules laid down 
by Mr. Hoover, his license will be taken 
away and he will be thrown out of busi- 
ness. He said that he considered a 7c rate 
for a pound of bread, as suggested by the 
government, impossible, owing to the high 





cost of flour. He added that he thought 
the price of the pound loaf should be 10c, 
and the 24-oz loaf lie. R. J. Arxrns. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puraperenia, Pa., Nov. 17.—There 
was a little easier feeling in the market 
for spot flour during the week, and prices 
were reduced about 25c bbl. Demand, 
while fair, was not active,.and while hold- 
ers were asking $11.75@12, wood, for 
patent, it was difficult to exceed $11.75 at 
the close. Clears were quoted on a basis 
of $10.50@10.75, wood, with offerings light 
and demand fair. 

There was a continued good demand for 
forward shipment, and Kansas mills in 
some cases were still above a parity with 
the spring wheat mills. Offerings, how- 
ever, continued light, and a good deal 
more flour could be sold if available. 
Prices were reduced by some of the mills 
and advances noted by others, but in no 
case was it due to the law of supply and 
demand, but to conform more closely to 
the rules laid down by the government. 

Spring patent was held at $10.75@10.95, 
and clears at $9.75@10.10, both wood, 
while Kansas patent ranged $10.75@11.15, 
and clears $9.75@10.10. 

Soft winter flours were more freely of- 
fered and easier, with prices ruling on a 
basis of $10.10@10.25, wood, for straight. 


NOTES 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 25,941,- 
026 bus, against 35,125,827 for the same 
time last year. 

The Columbia (Pa.) Milling Co., with 
$20,000 capital, has been incorporated by 
Austin Boyd, Charles Hay and Thomas 
Sharpless, all of Philadelphia. 

The members of the Commercial Ex- 
change held a meeting on Friday to help 
the boys at the front through the Y. M. C. 
A. fund, and about $11,500 was subscribed. 

Fire on Monday destroyed the large 
building on Railroad Street, Tamaqua, 
Pa., occupied by C. W. Royer, wholesale 
flour and feed merchant. Loss $35,000, 
partly covered by insurance. Among the 
contents consumed: were 10,000 bus oats 
and six carloads of flour. 

George E. Bartol, one of the founders 
of the Philadelphia Bourse and president 
since its foundation, died Tuesday night. 
He was 59 years old, and is survived by a 
widow, formerly Miss Jane N. Grier, two 
daughters, Miss Eleanor G. and Miss 
Marion G. Bartol, and two sons, George 
E., Jr., and J. Grier Bartol. 

Following the announcement that food 
retailers guilty of profiteering face the 
prospect of having-their supplies cut off, 
Howard Heinz, state food director, has 
issued a summary of the federal food 
regulations. Wholesalers, retailers, job- 
bers, cold storage and warehousemen, as 
well as manufacturers of food, must all 
be licensed if they come under the much- 
restricted amount handled. Under the 
orders it will be illegal to destroy food in 
order to keep up the prices. 

Samvuet S, Danrets. 





War Board and Exports 

All applications for licenses to export 
should be addressed hereafter to the Bu- 
reau of Exports, War Trade Board, 
which succeeds to the offices and branches 
of the former Exports Administrative 
Board. 

Applications for licenses to have trans- 
actions notwithstanding the general pro- 
hibitions of the act for trading with an 
enemy are to be made to the War Trade 
Board. It will be recalled that the gen- 
eral prohibitions of the enemy trade act 
refer to dealings with persons in hostile 
territory, and with those who, although 
outside such territory, nevertheless trans- 
act business therein. The President has 
not yet issued any Baga emerge prevent- 
ing transactions with persons who are na- 
tives of Germany or its allied countries 
but who are in other countries and not 
doing business in hostile territory; if a 
proclamation is issued, applications should 
be made to the War Trade Board. 

In order to take care of the needs of 
the West Indies, Central America, Mexico 
and other near-by South American coun- 
tries, the War Trade Board announces 
that it will consider applications which 
have been acted 6n adversely, provided 
evidence submitted with the reapplica- 
tions so justifies. Reapplicants are ad- 
vised to give particulars and dates of 
first applications, 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dvututn, Minn., Nov. 19.—Mills are 
busy filling orders already in hand. The 
nearness of the close of navigation has 
caused them to rush deliveries on eastern 

urchases. .When water shipment is no 
onger possible, with the worst car short- 
age known in prospect, the outlook is not 
encouraging. 

Last week the demand for flour con- 
tinued, all classes of buyers being in the 
market. Mills can book only in a limited 
way, and are refusing much business. 

Durum flour buyers who have supplies 
coming are anxious to have deliveries 
made, and the mill is operating steadily to 
get old orders cleaned up. Trade now is 
largely retail. 

Rye flour prices show no particular 
change. Business was fairly good, the 
trade taking the usual small to car-lot 
orders. Prices are being closely watched, 
as recessions are anticipated by some buy- 


s. 

Duluth-Superior mills ran overtime last 
week, making 40,245 bbls flour, or 12 per 
cent above normal capacity, against 41,- 
375, or 15 per cent above, the previous 
week, and 31,250, or 87 per cent, a year 


Inquiry for millfeed is fair, but mills 
have only a limited amount to offer and 
are busy filling old orders. Boats are 
taking care of eastern purchases. 


NOTES 


The coal situation at the Head of the 
Lakes is getting better every day. Since 
Saturday, 12 large cargoes have arrived. 

Some rail shipments of both wheat and 
coarse grains were made last week, but 
shippers are not sanguine as to their abil- 
ity to get cars freely. 

A better demand for barley last week 
advanced price 4@5c. Rye at one time 
was up 2c, but lost its gain and closed the 
week unchanged. Oats were slightly 
firmer. 

Rye does not move out rapidly, and 
stocks are accumulating. The prices asked 
do not appeal to buyers at present, but 
it is anticipated that the deadlock may 
break before the close of navigation. 

The Great Lakes Transit Corporation 
has received permission to operate its 
package freight boats until Dec. 15. This 
will enable all shipments to be made 
unless a rush of new business should de- 
velop. 

The freight handlers’ strike shows signs 
of ending. It was repudiated by the na- 
tional organization, and one of the leaders 
here was arrested as being an alien ene- 
my. The men now seem to be ready to 
take their jobs back if they can get them. 

During October there passed through 
the Soo Canal 34,715,000 bus wheat, 
against 18,445,000 a year ago, Canadian 
shipments made the large total. Coarse 
grain aggregated 4,092,000 bus, against 
6,860,000, and flour 12,050,000 bbls, 
against 16,680,000. 

Stocks of flaxseed in Duluth-Superior 
elevators are light, and receipts not large. 
Some of that coming in is said to be for- 
warded from Minneapolis. Everything 
available is needed for eastern shipment 
before the close of navigation, to satisfy 
demands of eastern crushers. ‘ 

Saturday, 550,000 bus wheat were load- 
ed for eastern shipment, all but 71,000, 
which went to Cleveland, being destined 
for Buffalo. Monday, 400,000 bus more 
were taken on. Shipments of coarse 
grains Saturday were: barley, 140,000 
bus; oats, 90,000; rye, 66,000. 

Vessels will probably operate in the 
grain trade to Dec. 12 at advanced in- 
surance rates. By that time wheat stocks 
should be well cleaned out. In coarse 
grains market conditions between now 
and the close will determine whether 
stocks will be heavily reduced. The rate 
from Dec. 1 to Dec. 12 is announced as 
5%4c bu, and 6c for delivery, including 
winter storage at Buffalo. Plenty of ton- 
nage will be available. 

F. G. Cartson,. 





Purchase of all wheat grown in New 
Zealand during the season 1917-18 has 
been authorized by the New Zealand gov- 
ernment at $1.41 per bu, f.o.b. in sacks at 
nearest port, or where delivery is made 
with the consent of the government. No- 
body is allowed to buy any wheat of this 
harvest except in small retail lots of not 
more than 50 bus. 
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EXCESS PROFITS TAX MISSTATEMENT 


An announcement in this department 
last week that the excess profits tax was 
chargeable to costs was most unfortunate, 
in that it permitted the inference that the 
statement was authorized by the Milling 
Division of the United States Food Ad- 
ministration. No Milling Division of the 
United States Food Administration has 
authorized any such statement. Indeed, the 
issuance of such a statement, unless em- 
powered by the proper authority, would 
be beyond its power and authority. The 
attorney-general of the United States, or 
the Treasury department at Washington, 
are alone understood to have such author- 
ity. Therefore, the phrasing of last week’s 
notice in that it allowed the inference that 
it was semiofficial in character was mis- 
leading. 

There has been some discussion among 
millers and other business men as to 
whether the -excess profits tax should be 
included in the cost of manufacture. In 
the absence of any authoritative ruling 
from the attorney-general, the Treasury 
department or whoever is vested with the 
power to advise definitely and finally in 
regard to this, many business men, includ- 
ing millers, have consulted the best legal 
opinion available. 

Acting under the best legal advice they 
could secure, many business men are mak- 
ing a charge for excess profits tax in their 
cost of manufacturing. But it should be 
noted that no definite, authoritative rul- 
ings have been made as yet in regard to 
this practice. Like many another provi- 
sion of the income tax, the matter is none 
too clear and the whole subject is some- 
what up in the air. 


MILLING BUSINESS MADE OVER 


Mark Mennel, agent Central Division 
United States Food Administration, said 
some very interesting things anent the 
working of the new milling regulations at 
a quiz of Ohio millers at Columbus this 
week. In order to impress upon his hear- 
ers the urgency of the situation created by 
the war, he pointed out how very radical 
were the changes already introduced in 
milling. 

Bit by bit the milling business has been 
torn to pieces, until it is no longer hardly 
recognizable for what it formerly was. 
For example, whoever thought millers 
could be limited in their sales to thirty 
days? Some of the changes that have 
come about through compulsion are re- 
forms earnestly desired by the millers for 
years, but with no hope of their realiza- 


tion. 

Speaking on the matter of reports, 
mpbhy and.monthly, so much complained 
about and which have the small miller all 
but scared to death, he emphasized that the 
making of these reports was going to 
make a business man out of every miller 
in the United States. The making of these 
reports, arduous as it may be in the be- 
ginning to those not accustomed to keep- 
ing any records, will prove a blessing in 
disguise. The whole industry will be on a 
better basis after the war as a result of it. 

That the millers might not be too de- 
pressed in their forebodings, he reminded 
them that they were the luckiest people in 
the country industrially. Theirs is one of 
the essential businesses which cannot be 
discontinued, and to them of all industries 
in the country has been given a form of 
self-government and self-regulation, con- 
ceived in a partiotic spirit and executed by 
practical and experienced men of their 
own occupation, admittedly the ablest men 
in the industry. 

A very large volume of business is as- 


sured, sufficient to keep all the mills of the 
country busy to the extent of their wheat 
allotments for the crop year. The only 
thing which can interfere with it will be 
the exhaustion of wheat supplies. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The output of flour by mills represented 
at Toledo, with a combined weekly capac- 
ity of 48,000 bbls, for the week ending 
Nov. 17 was 48,900, or 102 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 46,800, or 971% 
per cent, last week, 35,200, or 73 per cent, 
a year ago, 37,700, or 78 per cent, two 
years ago, and 29,700, or 62 per cent, three 
years ago. 

Business with the mills continued very 
good. The demand for flour is still keen, 
and apparently very few holes are filled so 
that they are noticed. Furthermore, de- 
mand comes from practically all sections 
of the country. 

So far enough cars have been secured, 
although a shortage and trouble from this 
source seems always near at hand. Em- 
bargoes on certain eastern lines have been 
operative temporarily, and in some in- 
stances have n removed later. It is 
evident that there is considerable conges- 
tion and crowded traffic conditions. How- 
ever, millers have frequently been able to 
get shipments forward by transferring to 
some other than the embargoed line. 

The output this week, 102 per cent, was 
occasioned by one mill running Sunday, 
with all the others well up to — ye 
The coal supply is none too assured, even 
with mills which have contracts, but so far 
the mills have been well taken care of, 
and only temporary shutdowns have been 
encountered. ; 

Feed continues, if anything, in greater 
demand than flour. One mill advanced 
prices recently $3 ton, but this hardly did 
more than bring it to a parity with other 
mills. Further advances seem to be indi- 
cated from the present outlook, in spite of 
heavy operation of the mills. 

CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Fourteen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 96,360 bbls, 
for the week ending Nov. 17 made 83,590, 
or 87 per cent of one compared with 
84,968, or 85 per cent, last week, by 14 
mills of 100,020 bbls capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 


Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 

Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon. 

Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield. 

Mennel Milling Co., Toledo. 

National Milling Co., Toledo. 

Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 
INDIANA 


Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis. 

Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 

Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 

Loughry Bros. Mig. & Gr. Co., Monticello. 
MICHIGAN 

Eldred Mill Co., Jackson. 

Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach, 


CROP CONDITIONS AND WHEAT MOVEMENT 


Weather conditions have been favorable 
to crops this week, and it is thought that 
good progres is being made by the wheat 
in ground. ‘There is much wet corn, and 
some provision will probably be made for 
handling it in some way. Figuring on the 
basis of 20 bus to the acre, the additional 
acreage seeded to wheat in Ohio by the 
Ohio state report will give about 3,000,000 
more bus than this year’s crop, which was 
about 40,000,000 bus. 

The wheat movement has been liberal 


and in much larger volume than earlier in 


the crop year. Ohio has a surplus above 
its milling requirements. 
MILLERS VISIT ARMY BAKERY 


Following the meeting of Ohio millers 
at Columbus this week, a party motored 


to Chillicothe to visit the cantonment - 


there. In this party were A. Mennel and 


Mark Mennel, Mennel Milling Co; B. W. 
Marr, Gwinn Milling Co; C. S. Coup, 
Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co; J. W. 
Morrison, Lexington (Ky.) Roller. Mills; 
W. P. Tanner, W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., 
Inc., New York; A. P. Husband, secretary 
Millers’ National Federation; H. A. 
Holdridge, Lima, Ohio. 

They discovered Captain Paul Stern, 
formerly of the Atlas Bread Factory, 
Milwaukee, in charge of the bakery, and he 
showed them through his plant. Also E. E. 
Dannemann, a flour broker of Cincinnati, 
was found in the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment. 

NOTES 


At a meeting of the Ohio Grain Dealers’ 
Association at Columbus this week it de- 
veloped that among those present very 
few were buying wheat on the federal 
grades, and these few were mostly millers. 


The Hotel Deshler, Columbus, Ohio, is 
serving rolls made of 50 per cent wheat 
flour and 50 per cent corn starch. Al- 
—- at first some difficulty was experi- 
enced in handling the flour, it was finally 
mastered and the results have proved 
satisfactory. The rolls have an excellent 
crust and fair texture, and the only dif- 
ference that could be noted was an absence 
of the usual wheat flavor. This is done as 
part of their co-operation with the Food 
Administration. Other hotels are likewise 
co-operating. 





INDIANA 


Inpranapouis, Inp., Nov. 17.—The do- 
mestic flour market continues unsatisfied, 
despite a slight slowing up a week ago, 
and mills cannot supply all the flour 
wanted. They are selling the major por- 
tion of their output to the government, 
and conditions are about as smooth as 
could be expected when it is considered 
that each week brings an influx of new 
rulings for the trade to handle. 

Of course the mills occupy a comfort- 
able position with this system of selling, 
for it is not a question of how much flour 
they would like to turn over to their old 
trade but how much the government leaves 
for this corner of the market. 

Millers in Indianapolis, Evansville, 
Terre Haute, South Bend, and in fact all 
the larger cities, announce that they are 
running as near full capacity as is prac- 
tical, The flour buyer who a few months 
ago was timid to enter the market, is now 
willing to get in and take everything in 
sight: 

Indianapolis flour production for this 
week remained around 10,000 bbls. Bakers 
have been shy on flour for two weeks. 
Many brokers have been unable to get 
enough for their trade, and in some in- 
stances the mills, finding it useless to try 
and handle all the domestic business, have 
called in their road men. 

Wheat is coming into this market freely. 
Edgar H. Evans, of the Acme-Evans Co., 
in commenting upon the wheat outlook, 
stated this week that he estimated the In- 
diana acreage this fall at 20 per cent in 
excess of last year, when it was the great- 
est in the state’s history. Condition of the 
growing crop is fairly good, it is an- 
nounced at headquarters of the milling 
and grain dealers’ associations. 

Millfeed remains strong, with the sup- 
ply below trade requirements, resulting in 
the price on best grades moving up to $36 
per ton at the mills. 


NOTES 


The Nordyke & Marmon Co. has sub- 
scribed $2,500 toward the Y. M. C. A. 
fund. 

The Acme-Evans Co. has donated $100 
to the local firemen’s pension fund because 
of the excellent manner in which the com- 
pany’s recent disastrous fire was handled. 

The Nordyke & Marmon Co. will re- 
build the Acme-Evans Co.’s flour mill 
which burned a few weeks ago. Work 
toward actual commencement of rebuild- 
ing is progressing rapidly. 

Indianapolis bakers are ready to comply 
with the government license rulings. Rob- 
ert Bryce, of the Bryce Baking Co., presi- 
dent of section 39 of the war emergency 
organization of the baking industry, said: 
“All reputable bakers will be glad to assist 
the Administration in this matter.” Alex- 
ander Taggart, president of the Taggart 
Baking Co., estimates that there are 29,000 
firms in the state that will have to procure 


licenses. 
J. M. Pearson. 
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NASHVILLE — 


NasHvitte, Tenn., Nov. 17.—South- 
eastern mills turned out more flour this 
week than last, and demand was sufficient 
to take care of all offerings. Shipping in- 
structions are being received in steady 
volume, and buyers seem bent upon secur- 
ing all the flour possible. Southeaster) 
mills could absorb a great deal more 
wheat than is available. 

Jobbers still find it very difficult to get 
Minnesota and Kansas flour to supply 
their trade. Quotations: spring wheat 
eta jute, 140 lbs, delivered Nashville, 

10.75@11.10; hard winter wheat patents, 
$10.65@10.90. 

Soft winter wheat flour was 5@10. 
lower in some instances on revision of 
prices. Quotations at close were, sub- 
stantially: best or short patents, in cotton 
f.o.b. Ohio River points, $10.75@11; 
standard or regular patents, $10.25@10.55, 


. mainly $10.30@10.40; long patents, 15c 


under standard; low-grades, 30@50c un- 
der standard. 

The strong tone of millfeed was a fea- 
ture. Soft winter wheat bran was $1@2 
ton higher this week, and middlings had 
a stronger tone, with improvement in de- 
mand for both. Quotations: wheat, bran, 
100-lb bags, f.o.b. Ohio River, ton, $35.50 
@36.50; standard middlings, $45@48., 

OUTPUT 

Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 183,720 bbls, had an output 
this week of 156,398, or 85.1 per cent of 
capacity. This compares with 137,663 bbls 
and 81.2 per cent of capacity last week, 
82.5 per cent the same week in 1916, 72.1 
in 1915, 54.1 in 1914, 60.6 in 1913 and 54.6 
in 1912. 

STOCKS 

Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, as 

reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Nov. 17 Nov. 10 
Flour, bbls 15,800 17,200 
Wheat, bus - 346,500 315,000 
Corn, bus .. «++ 89,000 34,800 
COG DUB oc ceweccscusce 712,000 1,104,000 





NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 166 cars. 

The War Council of the Nashville Y. M. 
C. A. raised over $50,000 this week for 
war work. Contributions by milling and 
grain interests were: Liberty Mills, $200; 
Rex Mill & Feed Co., $500; Nashville 
Roller Mills, $200; Ford Flour Co., $100. 

Mills are beginning to grind new corn, 
and prices are gradually declining, Nash- 
ville mills quoting bolted meal at $3.20 
per 96-lb bag. Spot corn continues above 
the contract market, No. 2 white selling at 
$1.55. oe offerings continue light, 
and stocks are low. The general reports 
seem disappointing as to corn, and indi- 
cations are that frost damage is greater 
than at first believed. 

The November wheat report of the com- 
missioner of agriculture of Kentucky 
shows an acreage of 16.3 per cent more 
than last year. It is also stated that all 
of the wheat-sowing had not been finished 
in Kentucky at the time of the report, due 
to scarcity of labor and other hindrances. 
There has not been enough moisture for 
the wheat planted early, and it has not 
been getting a good start. 

The flour committee of the Southeastern 
Milling Division, composed of E. M. Kelly, 
chairman, J. B. McLemore, secretary, 5. 
Thruston Ballard and C. Powell Smith, 
held a conference Friday and Saturday in 
Nashville with about 25 millers in the divi- 
sion, the object of which was to secure new 
figures on the capacity of the mills, to be 
used in allotting supplies of wheat. The 
figures produced show an increase of 6,(00 
to 7,000 bbls in weekly capacity of those 
interested, by reason of additions to plaits 
and new mills built. The facts presented 
were taken by the committee for proper 


action. 
Joun Lerrer. 





Millions of Sacks Needed 

In Siberia, according to the ministry of 
supplies, for the dispatch of the harvest 
of 1917 at least 200,000,000 sacks will be 
required. The stock of sacks is as fol- 
lows: In Vladivostok there are 15,000,000; 
5,000,000 belong to millers; in the second- 
hand sack stores there are 10,000,000 and 
5,000,000 are coming back from the front. 
Various agents have in reserve 30,000,000 
to 40,000,000. The factories can only 
produce 10,000,000 sacks by autumn. The 
deficit of 60,000,000 to 80,000,000 will have 
to be obtained from abroad. 
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MILLERS MEET IN OTTAWA 


An important meeting of Canadian 
millers was held on Thursday and Friday 
of this week in Ottawa. This was called 
at the instance of the food controller, for 
the purpose of arriving at some definite 
arrangement about the handling and con- 
trol of domestic and export flour business 
during the current crop year. 

Besides the big Montreal companies, the 
winter wheat mills of Ontario were repre- 
sented and the country mills of the west- 
ern provinces. Mr. Robson and Colonel 
H. B. Tasker, of the Wheat Export Co., 
Inc,, New York, were present. A part of 
the time was devoted to a conference with 
Dr. Magill, chairman, and several other 
members of the Board of Grain Super- 
visors for Canada on matters relating to 
the distribution of wheat among the do- 
mestic mills. 

After two days of close ‘attention, the 
matters under discussion were settled 
more or less satisfactorily. There is so 
much that is uncertain in the general situ- 


ation that it was found impossible to com-, 


plete the understandings on all points but 
good progress was made. Perhaps the 
most important decision related to export- 
ing of flour. Subject to whatever limita- 
tions are necessary in order to preserve 
the balance of such business with that of 
the United States, mills are to continue 
selling direct to the Wheat Export Co. at 
such prices as the company is willing to 
ay. 

An office will be established in Montreal 
for the purpose of dealing with certain 
parts of this business, but general control 
and purchasing will remain in New York. 
J. R. Grant will have charge of the Mont- 
real office, and it is understood that he will 
continue as before to do the War Office 
buying as distinguished from that for 
civilian needs. 

The millers’ committee, of which W. 
Sanford Evans is secretary, will continue 
its operations as a department of the food 
control administration, and its office will 
remain in Ottawa. This committee will 
look after domestic prices and, if neces- 
sary, will establish a license system under 
which all mills will come under more 
direct control. 

The Board of Grain Supervisors will 
retain its present complete authority over 
all matters relating to supplies of wheat, 
and will take steps to see that a sufficiency 
of wheat is always available in all posi- 
tions to supply the mills of Canada. The 
board has already given a great deal of 
study to this matter, and especially to the 
problem of retaining in the far western 
provinces enough wheat to keep the mills, 
both great and small, of those provinces 
fully supplied to the end of the crop year. 

With these and other necessary arrange- 
ments completed, there should be no rea- 
son for uneasiness on the part of millers 
in any part of Canada as to the future of 
their business. They will not be allowed 
to make any undue profits, but they will 
be kept fully employed in so far as sup- 
plies of wheat will enable this to be done. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


There is an unusually good demand for 
flour in Ontario and eastern provinces. 
Although mills have now been running 
heavily for several weeks, this seems to 
make no impression on the trade. Where 
all the flour they make to is some- 
thing of a mysterv. Besides this domestic 
demand there is a good volume of business 
with the Wheat Export Co. at $10.15 for 
straight Manitobas, in buyers’ bags, Mont- 





real basis, and $9.70 for Ontario soft win- 
ter wheat patent. 


Quotations: Manitoba first patents, 
$11.50 bbl; seconds, $11; first clears, 
$10.60; 90 per cent winters, $10.20,—all in 
98-lb bags, delivered, in mixed-car lots 
with feed, Ontario points. Straight cars 
of Ontario winters, in bags, $10, f.o.b. 
Toronto. Blended flour in wood, $11. 


MILLFEED : 

Contrary to expectation, the market for 
millfeed is getting firmer. It was thought 
that with present heavy output of flour the 
contrary would be the case. Many impor- 
tant Ontario centers report stocks of bran 
and shorts at the vanishing point. Bran is 
quoted at $35@37 ton in mixed- or 
straight-car lots f.o.b. delivery points; 
shorts, $42; middlings, $50; reground oat 
hulls, $22. 

WINTER WHEAT 

Winter wheat is scarce. Farmers are 
not delivering. Weather is such that field- 
work is still going on, and as there is no 
incentive to deliver wheat, this is being 
held. for winter roads. Another reason 
for scarcity is car shortage. There is a 
good deal of diversity in regard to prices 
for winter wheat. Those in the trade fre- 
quently lose sight of the fact that there is 
a fixed basis on which wheat should be 
bought at country points. No. 2 Ontario 
is selling at $2.10@2.15 bu, f.o.b. shipping 
points; No. 1 northern, $2.3114; No. 2 
northern, $2.271,,@2.28,—track, Bay ports. 

CEREALS 

Rolled oats are quoted at $4.35. per 90- 
lb bag, delivered Ontario points, but as 
mills have none to sell, this price is nomi- 
nal. Plenty of buyers at over the figure 
named could be found. Oatmeal in 98-lb 
bags may be quoted at $4.65 or higher. All 
mills doing business in this market are 
receiving more orders than they can take 
care of. 

NOTES - 

C. E. Austin, manager of the Strome 
(Alta.) Milling & Grain Co., Ltd., was 
here Saturday. 

New malting barley is quoted in Ontario 
at $1.21@1.22 bu, in cars, at country 
points in Qntario. 

J. A. Robb, manager of the Western 
Milling & Export Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, was 
in Toronto today on his way home from 
Ottawa. 


An advance in the price of millfeed is’ 


expected here. The market is in such a 
state that fancy prices are being offered 
for straight-car lots of bran or shorts. 

Ontario farmers are holding back their 
oats. They do not care to sell at prevail- 
ing prices, when corn is worth twice the 
money. No. 2 white grade is worth 70@ 
71c bu, f.o.b. cars, country points. 


MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., Nov. 17.—A ‘feature 
of the week was the increased demand for 
spring wheat flour for export, and some 
large sales were made by millers who had 
a surplus. This, coupled with the large 
volume of business passing for domestic 
and country account, has kept the market 
active. There has been no change in prices, 
first patents selling at $11.60, seconds at 
$11.10, and clears at $10.90 bbl in bags, 
and 30c more in wood, delivered to the 
trade. 

Winter wheat flour is stronger. Dealers 
here have been compelled to pay Ontario 
millers an advance of 15@20c bbl for car 
lots of 90 per cent flour for December 
shipment, and even at the higher range the 
offerings have not increased to any ex- 
tent. Spot prices show no change. De- 





mand is steady for broken lots, and sales 
were made at $10.70@11 bbl in wood, and 
at $5.20@5.35 per bag, delivered to the 
trade. ; 

A firm feeling prevails for millfeed, and 


the prospects are that prices will be ad- 
vanced in the near future owing to the 
continued active inquiry, the limited sup- 
plies available and the fact that buyers in 
instances have been bidding all kinds of 
prices for straight-car lots for prompt 
delivery. The volume of business is large, 
with sales of bran at $35 ton, shorts at $40 
@42, and middlings at $48@50, including 
bags, in mixed-car lots, delivered to the 
trade. 

A stronger feeling developed in rolled 
oats, and millers in some cases advanced 
prices 25c bbl. Demand continues good 
for both straight cars and broken lots, and 
an active business was done in standard 
grades at $4.221/,,@4.25 per bag of 90 lbs, 
delivered to the trade. 

There is a good demand from local 
buyers for American new-crop corn, and 
sales of a number of cars were made of 
No. 3 yellow at $1.92 per bu, ex-track, 
Chicago, and at $2.03, track, Montreal, 
for shipment from Chicago. 


MONTREAL AIRMAN KILLED 


C. B. Esdaile, of the firm of Wight & 
Esdaile, received word by cable on Nov. 
13 that his eldest son, Second Lieutenant 
R. B. Esdaile, of the Royal Flying Corps, 
had been killed in an aéroplane accident at 
Catterick, Yorkshire, England. Lieutenant 
Esdaile, who was born in Montreal 19 
years ago, was educated at the Montreal 
High School, Lower Canada College, and 
was in his first year in arts at McGill 
University when he enlisted in the 79th 
Battery in September, 1916. 

When the battery reached England two 
months later, Mr. Esdaile transferred to 
the Royal Flying Corps. He had qualified 
in all branches of that service, and had 
been flying for some time. No details of 
the accident have been received. Lieu- 
tenant Esdaile is survived by his parents, 
one brother and one sister. 


NOTES 

C. Tilt, of Winnipeg, was introduced on 
*change by T. H. Reeves, manager of the 
Jas. Carruthers Co., Ltd., and they both 
left for Chicago on Thursday. 

A number of millers waited upon the 
controller of food supplies at Ottawa this 
week, with reference to the supply of 
wheat for the balance of the year. 


Tuomas S. Barx. 


WESTERN CANADA 


Wiwnirec, Man., Nov. 17.—Demand 
for flour is exceptionally good throughout 
the West. Buyers are replenishing their 
stocks, which had become low. All of the 
larger milling plants are running to their 
utmost capacity, and the big mills are 
heavily booked ahead for the period limit- 
ed by present regulations. In most cases 
mills are getting sufficient cars for their 
needs. Some government. orders have 
been reported during the week. 

Today’s cash prices for top patent 
spring wheat flour in car lots f.o.b. Winni- 
peg, in 98-lb bags, $11 bbl; second pat- 
ents, $10.50; first clears, $10.30; second 
clears, $10. Retail dealers buying in ton 
lots pay 10c over these figures; bakers and 
jobbers, 10c under. Winnipeg quotations 
apply from Port Arthur on the east to 
Portage la Prairie on the west. 

In western Manitoba, prices are 10c bbl 
under the foregoing list, in Saskatchewan 
20c under, and in eastern Alberta 30c 
under. Westward from Calgary the scale 
ascends until Vancouver is reached, where 
the Winnipeg list is effective. 

There is no change in prices for mill- 
feeds. Demand continues very heavy. 
Today’s quotations: bran, $34 ton; shorts, 
$38; special middlings, $46; red dog or 
feed flour, $52,—in straight- or mixed-car 
lots, in 100-lb bags, delivered f.o.b. cars, 





western Ontario, Manitoba or Saskatche- 


wan. 
The capacity of the western cereal mills 








is being severely taxed in order to supply 
present heavy demand. Prices have shown 
a tendency to advance, but so far no 
change has been reported. Today’s prices: 
$3.75 per 80-lb bag of rolled oats in 
mixed-car lots, f.o.b. point of delivery; 
granulated oatmeal, $4.70 per 98-lb bag. 


GRAIN MARKETS 


Millers have been buying wheat of high- 
er grades during the week, and the Wheat 
Export Co. has taken all other offerings. 
Receipts at Winnipeg have been large, 
the total wheat inspected for the week 
being 8,167 cars, against 4,481 for the 
corresponding week last year. 

The fixed price of wheat at Winnipeg 
is $2.21 bu for No. 1 Manitoba northern, 
$2.18 for No. 2 Manitoba northern and 
#2.15 for No. 3 Manitoba northern, in 
store, Fort William. 

There is a good demand for cash oats, 
and prices are higher. Offerings have 
been only fair. No. 2 Canadian western 
closed at 7614,¢ bu, in store, Fort William; 
barley, $1.23; flaxseed, $3.261/. 


NOTES 


W. A. Matheson, general manager of 
the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
is in Ottawa, attending a conference of 
the Board of Grain Supervisors. 


The Alberta Flour Mills Co., Calgary, 
announces that excavating for the new 
mill buildings is well under way, and 
builders expect to begin placing concrete 
for the foundations by Nov. 19. 


The Winnipeg Board of Trade is ask- 
ing the authorities at Ottawa for the pro- 
vision of military protection for grain in 
storage at Fort William and Port Arthur, 
which is valued at approximately $100,- 
000,000 

In response to representations made by 
the government regarding the need of 
improved movement of grain to lake ele- 
vators before close of navigation, the 
Canadian railroads are making arrange- 
ments by which at least 1,500,000 bus grain 
will be moved daily between Winnipeg and 
Fort William and Port Arthur. 

The steel vessel which is to carry the 
trial cargo of 100,000 bus wheat from 
British Columbia to England reached 
Vancouver last week from Puget Sound. 
Considerable alterations were ordered by 
the port authorities, and at completion of 
these the grain was loaded. On Nov. 14 
the vessel sailed for Portland, Oregon, 
where a change of fuel from oil to coal 
will be made. 

G. Rock. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Nov. 16, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
©. By Be sovccccvcs 1,260 5 126 eee 
Pee 500 267 41 22 
Consolidated ..... 557 174 35 73 
Ogilvie .......ee0. 649 64 28 ose 
WeStOER scccecses 875 97 4 60 
G. GB Ga ccccce 850 529 81 rr 
Fort William ..... 452 272 66 50 
WARROEN. ccccccccss 504 91 11 eve 
GB. Be wvecccccve 1,191 1,418 78 30 
Can. Northern .... 915 736 300 59 
Horn & Co, ....... 86 75 14 83 
Government ...... 496 322 43 81 
Thunder Bay ..... 45 212 40 29 
Davidson & Smith 397 137 64 ene 

Totals ..cccsses 9,183 4,746 931 486 
Year ago .......+. 12,753 6,112 1,061 920 
Receipts .......+:. 8,726 1,188 338 150 
Lake shipments... 6,549 591 314 58 
Rail shipments.... 182 348 103 2 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 








Wheat— Bus Oats— 
No. 1 hard ..... 36 
No. 1 northern, .3,178 
No, 2 northern. .2,433 
No. 3 northern. .1,555 
NO. 4 ccccsccese 486 
No. 6 wccccecees 359 
BO. © cenccesces 278 
Feed .......5065 122 
Others ......+.. 735 

Total ....+.+- 9,183 


572 . 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, NOV. 17 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicagd: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, 98- 
Ib cotton, per 196 Ibs, less 
usual discounts for cash to re- 


tail merchants ........+.+s+. $10.60@10.70 
Spring patent, jute ...........+. 10.35 @ 10.60 
Spring straights, jute .......... 10.00 @10.30 
Spring clears, jute .........+++«. 9.40@ 9.65 


Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute...... 
Red dog, 140 Ibs, jute .......... 5.75 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.. 10.50@10.60 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute .........- $10.00@10.50 
Straight, southern, jute ........- 9.40@ 9.65 
Clear, southern, jute ..........-. 9.20@ 9.40 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute...... $10.30@10.60 
Patent, 95 per cent ......--.+++ 10.10@10.35 
Clear, Kansas, jute ........+++. 9.30@ 9.60 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute ......-..+++- $9.50@9.75 





Rye flour, standard, jute 8.50@8.75 

MILLFEED—Red dog and standard spring 
wheat middlings in less demand than the 
lighter grades. The output is heavy. East- 
ern jobbers are not offering in round lots, 
believing that they will not be able to obtain 
their shipments, owing to scarcity of cars. 
Spring wheat bran is quoted at $35.50, mid- 
dlings $36.25; winter wheat bran $39.50, mid- 
dlings $49.50; red dog, $58,—in 100-Ib sacks. 

WHEAT—Milling demand active, offerings 
small. No. 2 hard and No. 2 red, $2.17; No. 
8 hard and No. 8 red, $2.14; No. 3 red smutty 
sold at $2.12%; No. 4 red sold at $2.10@2.12; 
No. 5 red, $2.05@2.12; sample grade sold at 
$1.95; No. 5 hard at $2.11; No. 1 northern, 
$2.20; No. 3 northern, $2.17; smutty sold at 
$2.12 @2.15%. : 

CORN—Weaker and lower. No. 2 yellow, 
old, $2.40, the highest on record for that 
grade. A car of new No. 4 mixed sold at 
$2.25. Bulk of offerings are sample grade, 
new, testing from 22 for heated up to 43 per 
cent moisture. The range was 45c@$1.50, 
depending upon quality and condition. 

OATS—Demand active. Prices lower, 
after an advance of about 5c for the week. 
No. 3 white, 66% @67%c; standards, 66% 
@ 67 *%e. 

RYE—Supply moderate; milling fair. No. 
2 sold at $1.79% @1.80%, No. 3 at $1.78@ 
1.79, and No. 4 at $1.65. 

CORN GOODS—Offerings small. Many 
mills have shut down, due to inability to 
secure dry corn. Grits were quoted at $5.25 
and meal at $5.24, per 100 Ibs. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 


ted): 
-~Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1916 19 


1917 17 1916 
Flour, bbis..... 216 193 174 158 . 
Wheat, bus.... 635 1,274 150 1,113 
Corn, bus...... 1,120 1,405 153 567 
Oats, bus...... 3,082 2,458 2,005 2,290 
Rye, bus....... 113 222 68 215 
Barley, bus.... 723 836 102 245 





PHILADELPHIA, NOV. 17 


FLOUR—Receipts, 4,102 bbis and 4,628,237 
Ibs in sacks. Quotations, 196 lbs in wood: 


Spring family brands .........-. $11.30@12.00 
Spring bakers patent, spot...... 11.75 @12.00 
Spring patent, mill shipmént.... 10.75@10.95 
Spring first clear, spot ......... 9.75 @10.10 


Spring first clear, mill shipment. 9.75@10.10 
City millse— 


Choice and fancy patent...... 11.30@12.00 
Regular grades, winter— 
Btraight ...cccscescsccvsces 10.10@10.25 
POI .ccccecccee -+ 10.25@10.50 
Kansas patent 10.75 @11.15 
Kansas clear 9.75 @10.10 





MILLFEED—Scarce and generally higher, 
but demand only moderate. Quotations, per 
ton: 

Soft winter bran, 100-Ib sacks. .$39.50@40.00 


Western to arrive, in bulk...... 38.00 @ 38.50 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— ° 

GRE Fees cic b dp ccnduepderesess 39.00 @ 39.50 

To arrive, lake-and-rail ...... 38.50@39.00 
White middlings, to arrive, 100- 

HD GROMD 22 cc crcccccscccnveces 49.50 @50.50 
Standard middlings, to arrive, 

100-Ib sacks .......-.sueeeees 41.00 @ 41.50 


Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks. 59.50@60.50 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-Ib sacks... 41.00@41.50 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-1b sks 41.50@42.50 

WHEAT—Steady. Receipts, 1,046,544 bus; 
exports, 707,665; stock, 722,998. Quotations: 
car lots, in export elevator, government 
standard inspection: No. 1 northern spring, 
$2.27; No. 1 hard winter, $2.27; No, 1 durum, 
$2.27; No. 1 hard white, $2.27; No. 1 red win- 
ter, $2.27; No. 1 soft red, $2.25 (No. 2 of each 
of these grades 3c bu less; No. 3, 6c less; 
No. 4, 10c less); No. 2 red, $2.24; No. 2 soft 
red, $2.22; No, 3 red, $2.21; No. 3 soft red, 
$2.19; No, 4 red, $2.17; No. 4 soft red, $2.15. 
White wheat relatively same price as red 
(mixed wheat, 2c off). No. 5 wheats, red or 
soft, and “sample” will be bought on their 
merits, but in no case at above lc under 
No. 4. 


RYE--Steadily held. Quotations: No. 2 


western, in export elevator, $1.84 bu; near-by, 
as to quality, $1.73@1.78 bu. 
RYE FLOUR—lIn small supply and steadily 


held, but quiet. Quotations: $9.50@10, as to 
quality, per 196 Ibs, either in wood or sacks. 


CORN—Scearce and entirely nominal. Re- 
ceipts, 18,180 bus; stock, 20,083. Closing 
prices, per bu: 

CAR LOTS FOR LOCAL TRADE 
Western No. 2 yellow ...........+. $2.35 @2.40 

CORN PRODUCTS—Supplies small, but 

trade slow and some kinds easier. Quota- 


tions: 100-Ib 
Bbis sacks 
K.-dried yellow meal.$.....@10.40 $....@5.15 
Gran, yellow meal... .....@10.60 .. 5.25 
Gran. white meal.... @11.80 @5.35 
Yellow table meal.... @10.40 @5.15 
White table meal.... @ 9.75 @4.75 
White corn flour..... @11.25 @5.50 
Yellow corn flour.... @10.75 @5.25 
Pearl hominy ....... @10.85 @5.35 
Hominy and grits, 
Bee ee ST Ere TT ee +eeet@ 2.60 -@ 


OATS—Demand fair, and market firm and 
5e higher under light offerings. Receipts, 
437,790 bus; stock, 514,335. Quotations: 


Wee BD WRUS on vtsbcnss swat onses 72 @72% 
DERMGAIE -WRICO 6 os ccc cccctesce 71% @72 

Se 8 ee Pa errr 71 @71% 
Wah. 6 DRIES cvs chcda ce ekedvss’s 70 @70% 


OATMEAL—Supplies small and market 
firm in sympathy with strength of raw ma- 
terial. Demand only moderate. Quotations: 
ground oatmeal, bbl, $10.18; rolled, steam or 
kiln-dried, bbl, $9@9.25; patent, cut, bbl, 
$10.13@11.56; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, 
as to size and quality, $5.15 @7.20. 


BOSTON, NOV. 17 
FLOUR—C losing prices at wholesale: 





Per carload— Bbl, wood 
Spring, special short patent..... $11.60@12.25 
Spring, Minneapolis ............ 10.75 @11.25 
SprinG, COGRTY 22. ccrcevvcccavs 10.90 @11.25 
Spring first clear, in cotton ..... 10.25@10.50 
Kansas patent, standards, sacks 10.90@11.25 
WERGRE DOTORE occ cte cv ccccevics 10.65 @11.25 
Winter straight ............058 10.40@10.85 
Winter first clear .............. 10.25@10.75 


MILLFEED—The market is lightly sup- 
plied with wheat feeds, bran, especially, be- 
ing scarce and in demand. Oat hulls quiet 
and a shade higher. No hominy feédd offer- 
ing. Gluten and stock feeds in light supply 
and firmly held. Cottonseed meal higher. 
Linseed meal a shade lower. Quotations, mill 
shipment, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $39.75@40; winter bran, $40.25@40.50; 
middlings, $43.25@49; mixed feed, $44@47; 
red dog, in 140-lb sacks, $62.50; oat hulls, 
reground, $24.50; gluten feed, $54; stock 
feed, $56; cottonseed meal, $54@59; linseed 
meal, $53.75. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Prices on oatmeal 
advanced, a good demand prevailing. Corn 
meal and cracked corn held at higher prices, 
but demand active. Rye flour and rye meal 
in light supply, with a good demand. Graham 
flour firm but quiet. Quotations, mill ship- 
ment, in wood: rolled oatmeal, $9.25; cut 
and ground, $10.63; granulated corn meal, 
$11; bolted, $10.95; feeding, im 100-Ib bags, 
$4.35@4.40; cracked corn, in 100-lb bags, 
$4.40@4.45; rye flour, in sacks, $9.70@9.95; 


rye meal, in sacks, $7.50@7.90; graham flour, 


$8.25 @11. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
-—Receipta— -~-Stocks—, 
1917 1916 1917 1916 
Flour, bbis.... 37,744 60,836 ..... «s+. 
Wheat, bus...465,919 123,434 350,681 694,775 
Corn, bus..... 2,905 16,801 2,295 123,524 
Oats, bus..... 384,086 180,235 265,075 534,645 
Rye, bus...... 45,682 ..... 13,880 14,386 
Barley, bus. SSOP  peees Teesed  vieses 
Millfeed, tons. 163 | Beers Cee 
Corn meal, bbis_ 1,165 SOO adene § cinnes 
Oatmeal, sacks ..... BGS ft eiwe Goh et tae 


Exports during the week: wheat, 253,240 
bus; oats, 228,408. 





DULUTH, NOV. 17 

FLOUR—Mill quotations for car or round 

lots, per 196 lbs, f.0.b. Duluth: 
Nov. 17 1916 

First patent, wood. .*$10.30@10.50 $9.60@9.75 
Second patent, wood *10.20@10.40 9.50@9.60 
Straight, wood ..... *10.10@10.25 9.40@9.45 
First clear, jute.... 9.30@ 9.75 7.95@8.20 
Second clear, jute.. 5.75@ 7.50 5.90@6.156 
Red dog, jute ..... «.+»@ 5.60 3.80@3.90 

*Per bbl in 98-lb cottons, 20c less. 

DURUM FLOUR—Quotations in car or 
round lots, per 98-lb cottons, f.0.b. Duluth: 


Nov. 17 1916 
Medium semolina. .$10.50@10.75 $9.85 @10.00 
POteMt vic csc rvcevs 10.25@10.65 9.50@ 9.65 
Cut-straight ....... 10.00@10.25 8.25@ 8.40 


RYE FLOUR—Quotations in car or round 
lots, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. mill, Nov. 17, were: 
pure white, $9.60; pure dark, $8.20; white 
blend, $8.65; dark blend, $7.95; graham, $8. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
By weeks ending on dates given: 
1917 bbis 1916 bbis 1916 bbis 
Nov. 17. .40,245 Nov. 18..31,250 Nov. 20.. 45,200 
Nov. 10..41,375 Nov. 11..37,190 Nov. 13. .37,300 
Nov. 3..37,750 Nov. 4..38,400 Nov. 6..44,500 
Oct. 27..22,390 Oct, 28..32,900 Oct. 80. .36,200 
Foreign flour shipments for weeks named: 
1917 bbis 1916 bbis 1916 bbis 
Nov. 17.. .... Nov. 18.. .... Nov. 20..13,930 
Nov. 10.. .... Nov. 11.. 6,060 Nov. 13.. .... 
Nov. 3.. .... Nov. 4... .... Nov. 6... .... 
Oct, 27... .... Oct. 28.. .... Oct. 80.. 8,200 
WHEAT—Receipts moderate, but lighter 
shipments caused stocks to increase 415,000 
bus on the week. The activity in shipping 


_ 80 prominent in other years at this season 


is lacking, because of low stocks here, caused 
by curtailed country movement due to car 
shortage. Shipments have practically kept 
pace with receipts, and to the end of navi- 
gation will no doubt continue to do the same, 
or possibly better. Quality of arrivals hold- 
ing up well, but promise of increase in cars 
and a larger movement as result of recent 
government order is not reflected in current 
receipts. With car situation so tight and 
country advices slow, there is little proba- 
bility of improvement during the three re- 
maining weeks of water transportation to the 
East. After boats stop running and colder 
weather sets in, the trade expects to see very 
small daily arrivals. 

The Food Administration assumed control 
over wheat offerings after local mills were 
insured their requirements. The available 
supply taken over was at no time burden- 
some. Stuff is not coming in fast enough to 
fill out cargoes for shipping contracts already 
in hand. : . 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Nov. 10 -» 60% @61% 175 98@127 
Nov. 12 - 68% @64 176 98@127 
Nov. 18 .... ....@64% 176 98@127 
Nov. 14 .... ...-@63% 178 100@129 
Nov. 15 .... 64% @64% 178 100@130 
Nov. 16..... 64% @64% 177 102@132 
Nov. 17, 1916 ....@55% 146 78@117 


Stocks of coarse grains in Duluth elevators, 
Nov. 17 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 

-—Domestic—_, ——Bonded—, 

1917 1916 1916 1917 1916 1915 


Oats ...... 177 «807 86645 20 54 106 
Rye .. cscs 946 77 OP: eis ase eee 
Barley 651 1,261 1,807 50 42 119 
Flaxseed 163 2,679 1,166 ... 12 7 


RYE FUTURES 
Duluth daily closing prices of rye futures: 


Dec. Ma 
Nov. $1.76 $1.81 
Nov. 1.77 1.84 
Nov. 1.77 1.87 
Nov. 1.77 1.87 
Nov. 1.77 1.86 
Nov. 1.77 1.84 





OFFICIAL WHEAT PRICES 


No.1 No.2 No.8 
Dark northern spring. ..$2.21 $2.18 $2.16 
+ 2.17 14 





Northern spring ....... 2. 2.11 
Red spring .........++. 2.15 2.12 2.09 
Humpback ..........+. - 2.07 2.04 2.01 
Amber durum ..... coos 3.81 2.18 2.15 
DUPOM ccsccccccvccce e+ 2.17 2.14 2.11 
Red durum ........ ° 2.10 2.17 2.08 
Dark hard winter eos 3.21 2.18 2.16 
Hard winter ..... ccccse BAT 2.14 2.11 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday (Nov. 17), at Duluth-Superior, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): : 


-——Receipts——, Gort tn een 
6 


Wheat— 1917 1916 1915 1917 1915 
Spring ..... 611 687 4,885 321 844 4,417 
Durum .... 488 326 1,601 199 169 1,041 
Winter .... 49 96 147 45 652 198 
White ..... oe 1 1 cas 10 5 

Totals ..1,148 1,110 6,184 6565 1,175 5,661 

TCT 1 78 3 58 100 

Bonded... ... 12 15 os: sab 
RIS. ev ccvcee 65 638 230... 46 285 
Barley ..... 149 «#459 898 459 781 1,357 

Bonded... ... 6 18 sos eee 
Flaxseed ... 105 879 743 67 587 596 

Bonded... oon ogee ee é 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Nov. 17 
(000’s omitted), in bushels, and receipts by 
weeks ended Saturday: Receipts by 

Wheat stocks— ———grade——, 











1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 

1 dk nor 
1 nor, 2 nor } 389 3,306 2,677 300 87 2,501 
2 dk nor 
3 dk nor 
3 nor § 55 478 120 34 36 «6507 
All other 

spring - 872 3,706 5,200 33 «449 «354 
Mixed ..... ee eee ewe 151 156 289 
1 amb dur 
2 amb dur }145... ose 53 
ldur, 2 dur . 
3 amb dur 
3 dur i Wa we See 26 
All other 

durum ... 775 1,343 4,080 62 181 992 
1, 2 dk wnt 
1,2 hd wnt) 27... 36% 13 
All other 

winter ... 70 1,169 105 8 81 161 
White ..... es 27 1 2 2 4 

Totals ..1,906 1002912188 682 992 4,808 


FLAXSEED—Unsettled and prices changed 
constantly. Gains of 6@7c were scored early 
in the week on brisk shipping demand for 
delivery this month or first week in Decem- 
ber, small local stocks and receipts for filling 
wants, also strength in Argentine cable. 
Later market weakened, with abatement in 
demand and a substantial increase in arriv- 
als, resulting in a 11@12c break. Net de- 
clines from close of Nov. 10*were 6% @9%c. 
Late news from Argentina was favorable. 
Trade is waiting until something more defi- 
nite can be determined about the movement. 
If tonnage is available, receipts from there 
to this country are likely to increase early 
next year. Short United States crop makes 
it necessary for eastern crushers to look to 
Argentina for most of their requirements. 
This seed, it is reported, can be laid down at 
the seaboard much cheaper than our domes- 


tic, which, if available, makes it more desir- 
able to buy. A poor oil trade is reporte:| 
buying being held back owing to high pric: s; 
prevailing. 

Cash market strong. No. 1 spot is quote.) 
today at 2@10c over November. For to ar. 
rive all of November, buyers will pay N. 
vember price to lc premium. Straight :, 
arrive, 20 days, December figure to 2c over. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


Opening, highest, lowest and closing pric: 
for Duluth flaxseed futures for the week end 
ing Nov. 17, and close a year ago: 


7———Close—— 

Opening Nov. 1, 
Nov:12 High Low Nov. 17 1916 

Nov. .$3.88% $3.89 . $8.27 $3.27% $2.711, 
Dec. .. 3.23 3.27 3.14 3.15% 2.67 
May .. 3.20 3.22 3.09% 3.10% 2.73 





ST. LOUIS, NOV. 17 
FLOUR — Following are nominal quota 
tions, carload and round lots, f.o.b. St. Louis: 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Quotations per 196 Ibs, in 140-lb jute bags 





Weer NG i 055. 605k biwite ks’ $10.50@10.75 
MINE. 0% 65:0:0. 00200 ¥u Sheba ones 10.20@10.60 
i OO Cae 9.00@ 9.50 
Become COMP ciceccssscccccseses 8.15@ 8.2 
ng, ee ie ery em 7.20@ 7.50 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
Firet patent, in cotton ......... $10.00 @10.40 
Second patent, in cotton . ° 9.80@10.00 
Extra fancy, in jute ...... +» 9.60@ 9.60 
OOO GHORP n.6 vs csc ccc csccucise 8.75@ 9.25 
PU hee wien Fi c8 dé sep veSs 8.00@ 8.50 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Pe. ctatnasrcihwminskticrnns $11.00@11.25 


MILLFEED — Quotations in 100-Ib° bags, 
basis East St. Louis: for shipment, soft 
wheat bran, $1.80; hard wheat bran, $1.75 « 
1.78; white middlings, $2.60. At mills to city 
aap bran, $1.80@1.85; middlings, $2.457 


WHEAT—Receipts, 410 cars, against 3). 
Government prices prevail. 

CORN—Demand good. Prices were ‘c 
higher on white, and l8c on yellow. Re- 
ceipts, 416 cars, against 332. Closing prices: 
No. 2 corn, $1.95; No. 3 corn, $1.90; No. 4 
corn, $1.70@1.85; No. 5 corn, $1.50@1.60; No 
6 corn, $1.75; No. 2 yellow, $2.05@2.08; No. 3 
yellow, $2.03@2.05, nominal; No. 4 yellow, 
$1.95, nominal; No. 6 yellow, $1.80@1.82, 
nominal; No. 6 yellow, $1.75@1.78; No. 
white, $1.95; No. 8 white, $1.90; No. 4 white, 
$1.82@1.85; No. 5 white, $1.60; No. 6 white. 
$1.55, nominal. 

CORN GOODS—City meal, $9.25 bbl, f.0.b. 
in wood; grits, hominy and pearl meal, $9.9): 
cream meal, $9.75. 

OATS—Demand good, and 5@6c higher. 
Receipts, 199 cars, against 240. Closing 
Prices: standard, 69c, nominal; No. 3 white, 
68% @69c; No. 4 white, 68c; No. 3 mixed, 
66%c, nominal. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1917 1916 1917 1916 
Flour, bbls... 91,180 93,570 130,220 106,940 
Wheat, bus.. 546,050 640,365 307,670 696.700 
Corn, bus.... 524,060 281,030 125,640 124,240 
Oats, bus.... 516,250 277;100 457,080 318,160 
Rye, bus..... 9,000 4,400 11,360 6,480 
Barley, bus.. 76,800 382,000 6,670 


STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES (BUS) 
Nov.17 Nov. 10 Nov. | 
1916 


1917 1917 
No. 2 red wheat... 5,858 6,016 467,713 
No. 2 hard wheat.. ..... 1,450 609,161 
Be BGR Lditevees onsts | iebeeeer 4,587 
No. 2 yellow corn.. SOS «wives 5,627 
No. 2 oats ........ 196,182 221,922 79,250 
No. 2 white oats... 4,063 4,063 11,629 
No. 3 white oats... 414,617 414,562 614,1/6 
Standard oats 83,830 42,611 59,309 
No. 3 FYE ..ceeceee 29,921 33,495 7,827 





NEW YORK, NOV. 17 

FLOUR — Largely nominal. Quotations, 
car lots: Jute sacks Wood 
Spring patent ....$10.35@10.65 $10.65@10.'5 
Winter straights... 10.00@10.30 10.80@10.10 
Kansas straights.. 10.90@11.00 .....@. ° 

Exports for the week: wheat, 949,000 bis; 
corn, 86,000; oats, 308,000; flour, 2,497 pkgs 

WHEAT—Receipts are liberal. City aid 
eastern mills are getting ajl they need, «14 
there-is every indication that this conditiin 
will continue. The arrangements appear (0 
be that grain will be taken in transit. if 
necessary, to supply the mills and keep tlm 
going. In case flour shipments were held ), 
it is beljeved that plenty of flour could 'e 
borrowed from the export stock here to met 
any emergency. 

CORN—Old corn is still very scarce, wth 
no chance for improvement. Some Arg:"- 
tine corn may come in, but little of this 's 
expected. There is some business doing in 
new corn to arrive, but owing to its irregular 
quality, buyers are cautious. Export busin: ss 
is still out of line. Quotations, export corn, 
c.i.f. New York: new yellow, $2.06%; Arg:n- 
tina, $2.06, f.0.b. cars, New York. 

RYE FLOUR—Steady and fairly active at 
$9.80@10.15 bbi. 

OATS—Cash and export trade is good, and 
there is a fairly good eastern demand. Buy- 
ers who have held off expecting to ge! 4 
better price have been paying the advance. 
The market is firm, and offerings are steadily 
taken up. Quotations; standards, 73% @‘‘°. 
nominal; No. 2 white, 74%c; No. 3 white, 
713@78%c; No. 4 white, 72% @78c; ordinary 
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white clipped, 74@75c; white eae. 74% 
@i6e, 

MILLFEED—Very firm. Buyers have been 
purchasi freely, and the city feed which 
was in quite large supply has been moved 
and is not pressing on the market. The mill 
output is so Mberal however, that any cessa- 
tion in the buying would probably result in 
immediate accumulation. Quotations for 
spring bran, per ton, in 100-Ib sacks, to ar- 
rive, $39; stamdard middlings, 100’s, $43; red 
dog, $62.50. City feed: bulk bran $38, 100-Ib 
sicks $39; heavy feed, in bulk $42; flour mid- 
diings, 100’s, $62; red dog flour, $63, in bbls. 

CORN MBAL—Stocks are small, and mill 
output is moderate. The trade is expecting 
that the use of driers wherever possible to 
put the new corn into condition may result 
in new meal being on the market soon. Quo- 
tations at the close: kiln-dried, export, bbl, 

11@10.25; fine yellow, 100’s, $5; white, 100’s, 
$5.10; coarse, 100’s, $5.40; hominy, bbl, 
$19.80; granulated yellow, $11.20 bbl; white 
granulated, $11.10 bbl; corn flour, 100’s, $5.75. 


TOLEDO, NOV. 17 
‘LOUR—Quotations, carload and round 
lots, f.0.b. Toledo, wood basis, bbl of 196 Ibs: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR (IN COTTON) 
Patent, Toledo-made .... 


SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
- - $10.15 @10.20 
10.05 @10.10 
Pe a eo 9.65@ 9.70 
ILLFEBD—Car tots, in 100-1b sacks, per 
ton, f.0.b, Toledo: 
Winter wheat bran ... 
Mixed feed 
MiddHM@e@® cecceesscevcccces 
Oil meal, in 100-1b ‘bags + twee cs eNeRe% 
Crushed ‘flaxseed, 100-lb bags......... 
VHEAT—Closing price No. 2 red, 





cash, 


$2.17. Receipts, 129 cars, 62 contract; year 
ago 59, 18 contract. 

CORN—Receipts, 5 cars, 4 contract; year 
ago 86, 58 contract. 


OATS—Reesipts, 35 cars, 24 contract; year 
ago 22, 6 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 





Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
19 1916 1917 1916 
Wheat, bus.. 254,800 71,800 90,000 45,900 
Corn, bus.... 6,000 102,600 387,600 33,500 
Oats, bus.... 60,800 38,400 1,100 1,100 
MILWAUKEE, NOV. 17 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 
Hard spring patent, cotton ...... $....@11.30 
Hard spring straight, cotton .... ....@10.90 
Fancy clear, jute ...... -@10.00 
tye flour, pure, cotton ....... 9.35@ 9.90 


Rye flour, country blended, cotton 8.15@ 9.35 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 


100 lbs, cotton, white.......... -@ 5.10 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, ‘ 

100 lbs, cotton, yellow ......... --@ 5.10 
Kansas straight, cotton ......... «..-@10.75 


MILLFEED—Strong and higher. Standard 
bran, $35@365.50; standard fine middlings, 
39; rye feed, $37.75; flour middlings, $48; 
red dog, $57.60; oil meal, $66; hominy feed, 
$56.25,—all in 100’s, 

WHEAT—Firm. 
milling grades. Receipts, 
northern spring, $2.20@2.24; 
2.21; No. 8, $2.14@2.18, 

BARLEY — Prices up 3@10c. Malting 
grades were in excellent demand, and offer- 
ings were cleaned up. Receipts, 290 cars. 
Maltsters and brewers bought freely, and 
shippers took all grades. Medium, $1.34@ 
1.38: No. 3, $1.27% @1.86; No. 4, $1.25 @1.35; 
feed and rejected, $1.05 @1.20, 

CORN—Down 5@10c. Movement light, 
with demand good for old. The local trade 


Demand good for all 
152 cars. No. 1 
No. 2, $2.17@ 








picked up yellow and high mixed. The move- 
ment of new crop is slow, but receipts are ex- 
pected to show increase from now on. No. 
3 ycllow, $2.26% @2.38; No. 4 — $2.25@ 
2.37; No. 3 mixed, $2. 16@2. 26; 3 white, 
$2.21@2.30. Receipts, 63 cars. 


OATS—Advanced 4%c, with demand good 
fron: shippers and local trade, and offerings 
realily absorbed. Millers bought heavily for 
milling purposes, Standard, 64@69c; No. 3 
while, 68% @69c; No. 4 white, 63% @68 \c. 


WEER’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receip -Shipments— 

1917 1916 1917 1916 
Flour, bbls... 29,240 49,280 39,572 42,830 
Wheat, bus.. 248,262 398,125 38,691 188,575 
Ce bus.... 75,040 194,300 39,180 79,398 
Oa bus.... 748,720 705,600 539,437 828,233 
Barley, bus.. 487,900 529,980 72,948 190,592 
Ry bus..... 105,465 166,380 105,465 42,480 
Fec’, tons... 620 2,212 3,440 6,787 





KANSAS OfFTY, NOV. 17 
'.OUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour’, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98's, f.0.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 
Patent... .$10.00@10.30 ist clear. . .$9.30@9.60 
Stroight. 9.90@10.20 Low-gr.... 7.50@8.00 


‘eration differentials govern other pack- 


atent” usually means from 65 to 80 per 
“straight,” 100 per cent; “straight pat- 
95 per cent. 

\\LLFRED—Demand for all feeds is keen- 
er than ever at a further advance in prices, 
Poiticularly om bran., Quotations, basis Kan- 
Sas City, per 100-Ib sacks: bran, $1.70@1.72; 
brown shorts, $2.10; gray shorts, $2.25@2.30; 
= te shorts, $2. 60@2. 80; corn chop, $3.80 
or old, 

WHEAT—Receipts at Kansas City showed 
& material increase over last week, resulting 
in the accumulation of small reserves by 
Some mills, a part of this being soft wheat. 
Following are Cages peta = at the 
clos se of the week: hard w 


$2.12, 1'at $2.09, 1 at $2.08; ‘soft wheat, No. 
, lat $2.15, 1 at $2.18, 1 at $2.12, 1 at $2.10; 
No. 3, at $2.09, 1 at $2.07, 

CORN—Receipts of corn were fairly well 
maintained, and 4@6c higher than a week 











ago. Cash prices: mixed corn, No. 2, old 
$2.06@2.08, new $2.05@2.07; No. 3, old $2.04 
@2.05, new $1.98 @2.02; white corn, No. 2, old 
$2.18 @2.20, new $2.15 @2.17; No. 3, old $2.17 
@2.18, new $2.10@2.14. 


WEER’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts Shipments 
1917 1916 1917 1916 
Wheat, bus.905,850 1,407,250 170,450 1,786,050 





Corn, bus. ..361,250 1,250 198,750 112,500 
Oats, bus...306,000 171,700 361,500 87,000 
Rye, bus.... 9,900 11,000 12,100 4,400 
Barley, bus. 21,000 16,800 eeece 36,400 
Bran, tons.. 780 780 2,640 3,160 
Hay, tons... 9,156 7,368 6,600 2,976 
Flour, bbis.. 14,000 14,000 60,000 61,000 





BUFFALO, NOV. 17 





FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, ecar- 
loads: pring 
Pe errr Tree ee $11.00@11.26 
Pe eee terre ee 10.00@10.25 
EAPOPID: 00 o.dticcWocd se cecsens 6.25@ 6.50 
BO, DOE 66's 060s oes coy denccece -@10.50 

Sacked 
Spring bran, per ton .............0565 $37.00 
Standard middlings, per ton ......... 40.50 
Flour middlings, per ton ............ - 62.50 
Red dog flour, 140-Ib sacks, ton ...... 60.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ......... 62.50 
Gluten feed, per ton ........ 61.75 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton 88.00 
Corn meal, table, per tom ..........+. 99.00 
Cracked corn, per ton .....eeeeeeeees 88.70 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, “ton aoa’ 56.00 
Oil meal, per ton, CAPIOGES 2. ccccveses 52.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 lbs, net, wood.... 9.75 
Oat hulls, reground, ton ...........+. 23.00 


WHEAT—tThere was a better supply of 
spring wheat for distribution to millers, and 
all they want is promised for next week. No 
change in prices: dark No. 1 northern, $2.29; 
dark No..2 northern, $2.26; regular No. 1 
northern, $2.25; Manitoba No. 2 northern, 
$2.26, c.i.f. Winter wheat millers took all the 
track offerings, as fast as they were placed 
on the market, at the government prices, 
viz: No. 2 white, $2.23; No. 3 white, $2.20; 
No. 2 red, $2.25; No. 3 red, $2.22; No. 4 red, 
$2.21,—in store, New York export. 

CORN—Practically no offerings of old 
corn. A car of new No. 4 yellow’ sold at 
$2.10 bu on track, through billed. 

OATS—aActive, and 4c higher than last 
week. All offerings were taken. Closing: 
No. 2 white, 69%c; standard, 69%c; No. $ 
white, 69%c; No. 4 white, 68%c,—on track, 
through billed. 

BARLEY—Maltsters are out of the mar- 
ket except at lower prices than sellers can 
accept. Malting was quoted at $1.33@1.45, 
lake shipment, store, Buffalo. 

RYE—No. 2 sold at $1.82 on track, through 
billed, 





BALTIMORE, NOV. 17 : 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, 196 lbs, wood: 
Spring patent, special brands. ..$11.10@11.25 





Spring patent ...... ee evccevece 10.85 @11.00 
Spring straight ..........seeees 10.40 @10.65 
Spring first clear .........+-0+% 9.60@10.10 
Spring second clear ...........+.+ 8.60@ 9.10 
Winter patent, special stencils.. 10.50@10.55 
Winter patent .........ceeeeeee 0.40@ 10.45 
Winter straight ...........50+ 10.15 @10.25 
Winter first clear .........-555:5 9.70@ 9.85 
Hard winter patent ............ 11.05 @11.20 
Hard winter straight .......... 10.70 @10.85 
Hard winter first clear ......... 9.65 @10.05 
Rye flour, pure and blended 8.75@ 9.50 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ best patent (blended) @11,50 
City mills’ patent ............+- @11.10 
City mills’ straight ............ @10.75 
City mills’ first clear .........+. eee @10,25 
MILLFEED—Sharply higher, but quiet. 


Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $38.25@38.75; spring middlings, $41.50 
@42;-soft winter bran, $39@40; soft winter 
middlings, $41.50@ 42. 

WHEAT—Unchanged, but piling up pre- 
paratory to going out. Receipts, 639,539 bus; 
stock, 1,857,724. Closing prices: No, 2 red 
winter, $2.24; No. 2 soft red, $2.22. 

CORN—Steadier, and limited arrivals in 
active demand. Receipts, 55,271 bus; ex- 
ports, 236,311; stock, 433,096. Closing prices: 
new near-by cob, bbl, $6.15@6.20 yellow, 
$6.40@6.50 white. 

OATS—Advanced 5@6c under light move- 
ment and good demand. Receipts, 245,328 
bus; exports, 129,327; stock, 564,299. Closing 
prices: standard white, 72%c; No. 3 white, 
71@72c. 

RYE—Gained 1% @2c. Demand and move- 
ment excellent. Receipts, 146,769 bus; ex- 
ports, 409,033; stock, 942,531. Core * ar 
of No. 2 western for export, $1.86@1.8 


MINNEAPOLIS, NOV. 20 
Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, were within. 
the following range: 





Nov. 20 Year ago 

Standard patent... .*$9. 90@ 10. 10 $9.40@10.00 
Second patent ..... *9.80@ 9.95 9.20@ 9.85 
Fancy clear, jute... 9.00@ 9.75 8.15@ 8.75 
First clear, jute.... 9.10@ 9.55 8.00@ 8.30 
Second clear, jute.. 65.75@ 7.26 6.00@ 6.75 
Red dog, jute ..... «-+-@ 5.60 3.85@ 4.20 

*Per bbl in 98-lb cottons; in wood, 20c 
more, 


Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam or United Kingdom ports. 

New-crop durum flour quotations, per bbl, 
in 98-ib cottons, f.0.b, Minneapolis, today 
(Nov. 20), were: 
Aloha aconeys aie $10.10@10.30 
10.00 @10.05 
8.00@ 8.50 


MINNBAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1917 


1916 1915 
382,215 457,995 
421,770 459,405 
417,415 . 497,266 
412,236 468,380 


1914 
345,300 
327,495 
346,280 
3... 616,760 388,315 





THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 


apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday:. 


1917 1916 1915 1914 
Nov, 24.. sonee 2,075 31,975 86,790 
Nov, 17.. 18,235 11,830 26,210 64,000 
Nov. 10... 8,785 26,590 40,315 64,300 
Nov. 38... 10,545 4,990 35,145 42,066 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, 
ing mills ity 1917 1916 
Oct. 6. 67 57,500 311,680 200,270 
Oct, - 66 56,300 322,780 219,180 
Oct. - 66 55,950 184,755 197,865 
Oct. - 65 55,950 256,595 198,505 
Nov. - 65 55,950 314,020 209,415 4,815 
Nov. . 65 55,950 323,585 232,500 
Nov. . 48 36,325 235,310 190,850 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis. car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Nov. 20) for prompt shipment (14 days), 


per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported 
as follows by brokers: 


r-Exports— 
1917 1916 


3,430 


Nov. 20 Year ago 
eee 33.00@34.50 $27.00 @27.50 
Stand. middlings. . 37.00@38.00 30.00@30.50 
Flour middlings... 45.00@48.00 reenge oh 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 55.50@56.00_ . - @39.00 
The Boston basis of peeeee for millfeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-ib sacks: 


BPA ..cccvecseses 


Nov. 20 Year ago 
-$38.60@40.10 $32.50@33.00 
Stand. middlings. . 42.60@43.60 35.50@36.00 
Flour middlings... 50.60@53.60 39.50@40.50 
R. dog, 140-lb scks 61.10@61.60 .....@44.50 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots; 
net to jobbers, f.0.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibst........ $72.00 @72.50 


Standard bran. 








No. t ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 66.00@66.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 63.00@63.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 60.00@60.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. - @36.00 
Yellow corn meal, granulated*.. 10.75@11.75 
Corn meal, white* ........... .+ 11.25@12.25 
Rye flour, pure fancy patent*.... 9.60@10.25 
Rye flour, pure medium straight* 9.25@10.00 
Rye flour, pure dark German*... 8.50@ 9.25 
Whole wheat flour, bbi* 10.00 @10.50 
Graham, standard, bbi* . + 10.00@10.50 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood .. - 8.20@ 8.30 
Mill screenings, per ton 15.00 @ 30.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton .... 23.00@32.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 40.00@50.00 


Recleaned buckwheat screenings 50.00@55.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton 30.00 @ 40.00 
Fine seed — ton 32.00 @37.00 
Oil cake, 2,000 Ib 
Oil meal, 2,000 ibs, 100-1b sackst 53. 50@54. 00 

*Per bbl in sacks. fCar-lot prices. Less 
than car lots, $1@1.25 per ton additional. 
tIn sacks, 





MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 


Prices on contract grades 
Minneapolis are as follows: 


of wheat at 


No. 1 No.2 No.3 
Dark northern spring. ..$2.21 $2.18 $2.15 
Northern spring ....... 2.17 2.14 2.11 
WOE GPCRME ccc vecccccss -165 2.12 2.09 
Red spring es 2.07 2.04 2.01 
Amber durum ..... ° : 221 2.18 2.16 
DOGGM osicccccceses ° 2.17 2.14 2.11 
Red durum ........6++. 2.10 2.07 2.04 
Dark hard winter ..... » 2.21 2.18 2.16 
Hard winter ..........+ 17 2.14 2.11 
Yellow hard winter .... 2.13 2.10 2.07 
Red winter ...........- 17 2.14 2.11 


Wheat lower than No. 3 sells on sample, 
and price is fixed by the Grain Corporation. 
COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Corn Oats 
WOT. 29 ciceccsece 220 @225 63% @64% 
NOV. AG ccccccvces 220 @225 62% @63% 

MOV, 26 ccccesicis 220 @225 63 @é64 
Te BO wacveneene 220 @225 63% @64% 
ae | 220 @225 6344 @64% 
BeOGs BD. c.avececass 00 @210 63% @64% 

Nov. 20, 1916 ..... 91%@ 92% 55% @56 
Rye Barley 
Nov. 13 ee eecccece 178 @173 100 @128 
BN, RG 6 occcddiavas 178 @180 102 @128 
Bees; BO cvececiesee » 179 @181 104@130 
BEV. 16 ccvscvcveccs 179 @180 105 @130 
BEE, AS ccvccccdence 178 wise 105 @130 
WOW. AD cccwecccocse 177 @17 100@130 
Nov. 20, 1916 ....... 11% O146% s0@118 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 


Nov. 18 Nov. 20 Nov, 21 


Nov. 17 Nov. 10 1916 1915 1914 
Corn ... 6 2 13 30 
Oats ...2,506 2,250 7,318 3,067 4,612 
Barley... 847 874 585 379 716 
Rye . 452 389 617 237 154 
Flaxseed 77 118 172 66 289 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Nov. 18 

Nov. 17 Nov. 10 1916 
Wheat, bus ..... 2,773,260 3,263,750 3,257,030 
Flour, bbis ...... 19,684 22,940 21,993 
Millistuff, tons ... 1,991 2,308 1,908 
Corn, bus ..... “+ 121,000 74,000 233,100 
Oats, bus ....... 1,028,960 1,145,320 836,220 
ponee.° bus ..... 653,950 790,500 802,560 
Rye, bus ........ 365,640 360,360 342,000 
Flaxseed, bus ... 339,300 267,040 307,340 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturdaj} were: Nov. 18 
Nov. 17 Nov. 10 1916 

Wheat, bus ..... 876,000 881,910 1,087,160 
Flour, bbis ...... 622,462 646,545 2,031 
Millstuff, tons ... 17,366 18,349 15,443 
Corn, bus ....... ¥ 8,000 103,680 
Oats, bus ....... 908,000 903,720 812,260 
aay bus ..... 732,350 934,830 727,040 
bub ct. dee 161,240 112,340 218,120 
Faamek bus ... 93,760 78,120 78,390 








RECEIPTS BY GRADE 

At Minneapolis for the week ending Nov. 
10, with comparison, the receipts ot wheat by 
cars were ag follows: 


No, 1 dark northern 
No, 2 dark northern 


Other dark northern spring. . 


No. 1 northern sprin 
No. 2 northern sprin 


Other northern spring 


No. 1 red spring 
Other red spring 


Red spring humpback 


Amber durum 

EEE cevscwscans 
Red durum ....... 
Mixed wheat 
Dark hard winter 
Hard winter ....... 
Yellow hard winter 
Red winter 
Red Walla 
On =A 
Hard white 
Soft white 
Club wheat 





Nov. 17 
spring.. 323 
spring. . 

















WOE 0's's ob 4c c0br ee tneeed 

Comparisons for other years: 
Nov. 18 Nov. 20 
1916 1915 
Me. 1 hard ccccecse 117 161 
No. 1 northern ..... 191 913 
No. 2 northern ..... 146 742 
SS See 176 378 
Sa. © 8006860266000 663 291 
Rejected .1.....0006 ews 42 
No-grade .......... 23 108 
Sample grade ...... 454 54 
Totals, spring ....1,770 2,689 
Hard winter ....... 454 563 
SOE. hvacedsee 235 169 
BL: Sie RVcevarece 210 210 
Po, eee 134 61 
Betas. 6 vss vevvers 2,803 3,682 


573 


Nov. 10 
402 


201 
63 
492 
415 
416 
7 
67 
24 
176 
71 





Nov. 21 
1914 
3 








2,536 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 


merce on dates given, 





ted): Nov. 18 
Nov. 17 Nov. 10 1916 

No. 1 hard ..... ° 355 
No. 1 northern. eat ove 1,814 
No. 2 northern... see ® ve 1,618 
Other grades ... ... ves 5,682 
BOGAN tvccsve 601 636 9,469 
BM AUBS cvceses 15,915 15,430 ..... 
Be SOURS sv eci dc 15,703 15,250 ..... 
Be. SUES ..cc0itws 10,397 BA00.. .see.s 





in — (000" 


8 omit- 
Nov. 20 
1915 
105 

799 
1,198 
1,729 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Nov. 17 











im ee 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 

Baltimore 1,907 453 578 1,010 30 
Boston ..... 41 2 162 BB = vce 
Buffalo ..... 8,549 1 1,271 65 1,048 
Chicago 857 136 4,529 146 318 
Detroit ..... 132 9 77 36 Cis 
Duluth ..... 1,906 be 175 «6946651 
Galveston ... 10 2 see 40 100 
Indianapolis. 203 97 730 ' eae 
Kansas City. 703 38 1,277 107 ... 
Milwaukee... 403 4 1,038 106 $334 
Minneapolis. . 605 6 2,506 452 847 
New Orleans. 30 69 604 cee 91 
Newp. News. eos alee 675 ° eee 
New York... 2,162 325 1,449 471 226 
Omaha ..... 343 47 961 83 47 
WOE sibdecs 30 ee 809 oe 3 
Philadelphia. 634 20 521 8 7 
St. Louis.... , 216 32 786 110 1 
UGe 04.006% 602 3 385 G ses 
Canals ...... 93 ee eee 66 
EMME -cccavs 5,138 os eos 
Totals..... 19,564 1,244 18,538 3,614 3,764 
Nov. 10, 1917 17,630 810 18,514 3,405 4,588 
Nov. 18, 1916 64,064 1,368 47,790 1,979 4,405 
Nov. 20, 1915 40,644 38,752 19,757 2,045 4,850 
Nov. 21, 1914 75,388 2,989 32,304 1,659 5,152 


Changes for the week: 
corn, 
Decrease—Barley, 894,000 bus. 


1,934,000 bus; 
rye, 209,000. 


434,000; oats, 





Increases—W heat, 


19,000; 


Exports for Week Ending Nov, 10, 1917 








Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York... 888,000 112,000 31,000 834,000 
Boston ..... SEGGG. Sacco pases 210,000 
Baltimore .. ..... SOG 000 .cicwe’ | dbeccs 
pe BOO Sear . caaca bach 857,000 
Tots., wk.. 938,000 346,000 31,000 1,901,000 
Prev. week. 2,633,000 313,000 133,000 2,229,000 
U. K’gdom.. 204,000 112,000 ..... eevee 
Continent .. 734,000 234,000 31,000 ...... 
Totals .... 938,000 346,000 31,000 ...... 





Summary of U, 8S. and Canadian Experts 
July lto Same time 


Wheat, bus 
Flour, bbis ........ 
Totals as wheat, 
Corn, bus 
Oats, bus 


bus. 


Nov. 10, 1917 
1) gf090000 5 
6,539,000 
41,805,000 


48 





last year 
28,874,000 116, 


766,000 


, 643,000 
38,277,000 142, 
19, 


158,000 
489,000 


,565,000 


Cereal Exports from United States 


Cereal exports from the United States, as 
reported by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 


mestic Commerce, 


for fiscal years 


ending 


June 30, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat* Cornt Oatst 
1917. 203,579 66,753 95,106 
243,117 39,897 98,963 
332,465 50,668 100,609 
145,590 10,726 2,749 
142,880 60,780 36,456 
79,689 41,797 2,67 
69,312 65,615 3,846 
87,364 38,128 2,549 
114,268 37,665 2,334 
163,044 56,06 519 


*Including flour. 
cluding oatmeal. 





tincluding meal. 


Barley 
16, 381 


tIn- 





ALL-RAIL RATES 


All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


To— oOo 
Albany ... Philadelphia .... 23. 









8 
Baltimore Philadelphia*® ... 23.0 
Baltimore* a Philadelphiat ... 23.0 
Baltimoret Pittsburgh ..... 19.0 
Binghamton .... 22.8 Portland ...... +» 27.8 
Boston ......... 27.8 Portland* ...... + 24.0 
Boston* ........ 24.0 Punxsutawney .. 22.8 
Bostonft ........ 25.0 Quebec ....... +. 32.8 
Buffalo ......... 19.0 Richfield Springs 25.1 
Corning ..... ++, 22.8 Rochester ...... 22.8 
Elmira ......... 22.8 Rockland ....... 27.8 
Erie ............19.0 Schenectady .... 25.1 
Hornell .....,... 22.8 Scranton ....... 23.8 
Ithaca .......... 22.8 Stanstead ..... +. 27.8 
Montreal ....... 27.8 Syracuse ........ 22.8 
Mount Morris... 22.8 Troy ........++. 26.1 
Newport News*. 22.0 Utica ......... - 24.1 
New York ...... 26.8 Wayland ....... 22.8 
New York* . . 24.0 Chicago (local).. 10.0 
New Yorkt ..... 25.0 Wilkes-Barre ... 23.8 


Ogdensburg Pee 27.8 

*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 
shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 


Export all-rail rates on flour from Minne- 
apolis, in cents per 100 libs: 
Through —Proportionals to— 


To— rate Chicago* Eastt 
Boston ........ 24.0 7.6 16.5 
New York ..... 24.0 7.6 16.6 
Philadelphia ... 23.0 7.5 15:5 
Baltimore ..... 22.0 7.5 14.5 
Norfolk ...... > 23.0 7.5 14.5 

From Chicago 


*Minneapolis to Chicago. t¢ 
east. 


TRANSIT RATES ON WHEAT 

A rate of 50c per 100 Ibs is in effect on 
wheat from interior eastern Washington, 
Idaho and Oregon points to Chicago, milling- 
in-transit privileges at Minneapolis, with no 
penalty. Transit rates from other points 
from which local mills can draw wheat are, 
in cents per 100 Ibs: 





cc To ‘ 
Minneapolis Chicago 
e+» 30 % 





Gallatin Valley, Mont.. 37 

Miles City, Mont. ..... ° 31 

Billings, Mont. ........+..- 35% 
Townsend, Mont. .......-- 38% 
Glendive, Mont. .......- eco 82 28% 
Helena, Mont. ......++++65 32 39% 
Omaha, Neb. ......ce+ee05 11 18% 
Kansas City, Mo. .......+.+ 12 19% 


WHEAT RATES FROM CANADA 

Following are rates in cents per 100 lbs 
made on wheat by the Canadian Pacific in 
conjunction with the Great Northern and 
Soo roads, from points in western Canada to 
Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer: 

From— From— 
Brandon ...... ++. 18 Portage la Prairie 12 
Moose Jaw ...... 18 Broadview ....... 
Medicine Hat. 





wr 
oo 


22 Swift Current... 





Calgary .....+.es. 24 Saskatoon 22 
Edmonton ....... 25 Outlook ..... 22 
Winnipeg ........ 12 Lenore ......... 7. 15 
Rapid City ....... 14 Coutts ........ eos OS 
Lethbridge ....... 23 Red Deer ..... coe OS 
Coronation ....... 25 


Oats and barley take the same rate as 
wheat, while flaxseed is 1c higher. 





SOUTHERN FLOUR RATES 
Freight rates on flour in sacks, cents per 
100 Ibs, from Minneapolis and Chicago to the 
southern points named: 








To— Chicago Mpls 
Jacksonville .......+0+ee005 29.4 39.0 
BEBGOM cccvccccccciocccsece 33.4 43.0 
New Orleans ........+++e+5 17.5 27.5 
Birmingham .......6..0+++ 29.4 39.0 
Montgomery .....-seeeeeees 29.4 39.0 
BEIM .ccccccccccsccccccees 29.4 39.0 
MODNE cccccccccsccccccccce 17.5 27.5 
TAMPS cccccccccccccccceses 29.4 42.0 
Atlanta ..cccccces evccecéss 31.4 41.0 
Savannah ....-.eseeeeeeeee 29.4 39.0 
Athens ... ++e 32.4 42.0 
Augusta .. - 32.4 42.0 
Charleston ........+ - 29.4 39.0 





: KANSAS CITY 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Kansas City to points named, in 
cents per 100 Ibs: 


New York ...... 29.56 Scranton ....... 27.6 
Boston ....+e++ 31.5 Baltimore ..,... 26.5 
Philadelphia .... 27.5 Washington .... 26.5 
Pittsburgh ...... 23.0 Detroit ...csecce 19.9 
Albany .....4... 28.8 Rochester ....... 26.5 
Syracuse ........ 26.6 Cleveland ,...... 20.9 
Va. com. points.. 26.5 Louisville ....... 17.4 


Inland ‘rates on flour for export, Kansas 
City to ports named: 


Boston ......... 28.56 Baltimore ...... 26.5 
New York ...... 28.5 Halifax ........ 29.5 
Philadelphia ....27.6 Portland, Maine. 28. 

Virginia ports... 26.56 Montreal ...... - 27.5 


St. John, N. B... 28.5 

Through foreign rates on flour may be 
arrived at by figuring above rates to Atlantic 
ports in connection with ocean rates quoted 
at the head of this department. 


CHICAGO 


Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Chicago to points named, in cents 
per 100 Ibs, are shown herewith: 

Baltimore ......146 Boston ..... o+ee 19.5 
Rochester ......14.5 Philadelphia .... 15.5 
Troy ........-..146 Pittsburgh ...... 9.7 
Syracuse ........14.6 Albany ......... 16.8 
New York ...... 17.6 
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DETROIT AND TOLEDO 

.Rates on flour, in cents per 100 Ibs, from 
Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: . Reship- 
Ex-lake Reship- ping 
Ex-lake export ping export 

New York ...... 14 12 14 12 

Boston ......... 16 12 16 12 


Philadelphia .... 12.5 11 12 11 
Baltimore ...... 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Richmond ...... 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Norfolk ........ 11.6 10.6 11 10 
Washington, D.C. 11.5 . 11 10 
Cumberland, Md., 

Meyersdale, 

Pa., Piedmont, 

W. Va. ....+.. Il és 10.5 oo 
Albany .......++.- 13.5 eo 13.5 oe 
Uthe® seccccsese 13 oe 12 ee 
Syracuse ....... 11.6 ee 11 ee 
Rochester ...... 11 ee 11 ole 





Flaxseed and Products 

Demand for linseed oil meal at Minneapolis 
continues very brisk, and prices are un- 
changed to a little firmer. The car situation 
is becoming more serious, and this is affect- 
ing sales considerably. The mills are having 
great difficulty in securing cars, and there- 
fore are unable to run full capacity. Local 
crushers quote linseed meal today (Nov. 20) 
at $53.50@64 ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Raw linseed oil is quiet to fair at $1.15@ 
1.17 gallon, car lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

* * 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
o—Mplse— -——Duluth——>, 
Track Toarr. Track Nov. Dec. 
Nov. 13....$3.41 38.29% 3.43% 3.38 
Nov. ° 5 
Nov. 
Nov. 





-ooe 8.88 ©8322 6963.87 8.81 38.19 
Nov. 17.... 3.27% 38.18% 3.33% 3.27% 3.15% 
Nov. 19.... 3.24 3.19 38.31% 3.25% 3.16 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
c——Receipts——, ——In store—— 
1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 
Minneapolis. 339 307 324 77 #4172 66 
Duluth .... 105 879 746 163 2,693 3,930 
Totals.... 444 1,186 1,070 240 2,865 3,996 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1917, to Nov. 17, 
1917, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1917 1916 1917 1916 








Minneapolis ....1,864 3,966 298 627 
Duluth ......... 662 3,381 696 1,747 
Totals .....+.. 2,526 17,347 994 2,374 





Weekly Flour Exports 

New York, Nov. 19.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in barrels, from all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks end- 
ing on following dates, were: Nov. 18 Nov. 20 

Destination— Nov. 17 Nov. 10 1916 1915 
London .......-. 5,0 
Liverpool ° 
Glasgow . eo 
Leith ...ccseees 





Manchester .... 
France .......> 
BOAEF odwcvcccce 18,000 .coee covce ceses 
GFOCCE ccccccccs eesee cevsc covce 30,199 
Rotterdam .... .wcsss seose eevee 1,286 
Bergen ......+.+ 6,000 ..... 7,000 ccccse 
CopemhaGem 2.06 cesses ceone tseccs 2,570 
Norway, Sweden ..... 
Gibraltar ...... «sees 
CUBR .ccccccece coves 
Hayti ..cccccee cvcce 
San Domingo .. ....-. 
Other W. I.’s... wos 
Cen. America .. ....:+ 











WORMED wicccccce -ceced! § anene 15,000 29,618 
Other B A, ssce cecce sevee esses 7,409 
B. N. Americh.. 2002 ceoece cvess 1,270 
QUOT coccsece ceves sesee 3,000 1,196 

Totals .....---. 46,000 31,000 259,000 296,111 





Monthly Wheat Prices 
The attached shows the average monthly 
wheat prices paid to producers in the United 
States, as reported by the Department of 
Agriculture: 
° *Aver- 
1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 age 
Jan. 1 .... 150.3 102.8 107.8 81.0 76.2 86.9 
Feb. 1 .... 164.8 113.9 129.9 81.6 79.9 90.2 
March 1.. 164.4 102.9 133.6 83.1 80.6 90.7 
April 1.... 180.0 98.6 131.7 84.2 79.1 87.9 








May 1.... 245.9 102.5 139.6 83.9 80.9 91.3 
June 1... 248.5 100.0 131.5 84.4 82.7 88.2 
July 1.... 220.1 93.0 102.8 76.9 81.4 83.5 
Aug. 1 ... 228.9 107.1 106.5 76.5 77.1 865.9 
Sept. 1 ... 209.7 131.2 95.0 93.3 77.1 87.5 
Oct. 1 .... 200.6 136.3 90.9 93.5 77.9 87.3 
Nov. 1 . 200.0.158.4 93.1 97.2 77.0 87.3 
Dec. 1.... - 160.3 91.9 98.6 79.9 87.9 
Weighted 

average. - 122.2 103.8 88.4 78.7 87.1 

*1910-14. 





Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 

Nov. 20.—For the week, good dry corn was 
in good demand and steady. Other grades 
were slow and much lower. No. 3 yellow was 
quoted today at $2@2.10 bu; No. 3 mixed, 
$1.95@2.05; other grades, 75¢@$2. 

Oats were active and prices were firmer, 
compared with the futures. Blevators and 
shippers were the best buyers. Feeders and 
grinders were also in the market. No. 3 
white sold today at 4 @%e over the Min- 
neapolis December, or 64% @65c bu; No. 4 
white, 63% @64%c. 

Rye was active and strong last week, but 
the last three days market has been rather 
quiet and lower. Millers and exporters prac- 
tically dropped out of the market, and ele- 
vators bought only sparingly. No. 2 was 
quoted today at $1.76% @1.77% bu. 

Barley was in good demand and steady 
most of the week. The last few days, how- 
ever, demand has been limited, and offerings 
were hard to place. Prices are a little easier. 


Range quoted today, $1@1.30 bu. 


WOES cece cones, ssesie 


‘COOPERS’ CHIPS 

For the week ending Saturday, flour 
barrel stock was unloaded by three Minne- 
apolis shops as follows: elm staves, 3 cars; 
heading, 1; total, 4 cars. 

The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
18,225 barrels for the week ending Satur- 
day represented the consumption approxi- 
mately of 83,500 patent hoops and 62,300 
wire hoops. 


The sales and make of flour barrels by 
three Minneapolis shops for the week ending 
on the dates given below were: 


oa Sales—————_, 
1917 1916 1915 1914 1917 
Nov. 17.*18,565 34,865 33,370 21,425 20,115 
Nov. 10. 23,120 25,905 25,310 19,170 17,505 
Nov. 3. 28,765 24,670 23,550 20,525 18,695 
Oct. 27.. 21,865 16,020 29,785 23,585 17,535 
Oct. 20.. 15,490 16,080 30,095 15,080 18,246 
Oct. 13.. 20,270 19,620 29,850 26,105 21,815 
Oct. 6.. 22,560 20,445 32,090 19,435 18,930 
*These figures include 1,370 half-barrels, 
two half-barrels being counted as one barrel. 


Attached are quotations of flour barrel 
stock, prompt shipment f.o.b. cars, Minne- 
apolis: 

Michigan elm staves, M........$12.50@ 13.00 
Gum staves, M ......seeeeee-++ 12.00@ 12.50 
Basswood heading, set ........ 18 @i4e 

Birch heading, 17%-inch, set... 12 @i2%c 
Patent hoops, 6 ft., M.......... 13.50@ 14.00 
Patent hoops, 56% ft., M ....... 13.00@ 13.50 
Birch staves, M ......... seeeee 11.00@ 12.00 
Beech staves, M ........+++++++ 10.00@ 11.00 
Hickory hoops, M ... +» 6.00@ 6.50 
Head linings, carload, M ° -30@ «40 
Head linings, small lots, M..... .40@ .50 

Special reports to The Northwestern Miller 
from northwestern shops outside of Minne- 
apolis as to the use of flour barrels, show: 

No. c—~Barrels— No. 1917 






shops sold made shops sold 
Nov. 17.... 2 805 1,160 4 1,385 
Nov. 10.... 3 2,475 3,210 4 2,380 
Nov. 3.... 3 2,630 2,335 5 3,665 
Oct. 27.... 3 2,650 2,415 5 3,085 
Oct. 20.... 3 2,535 3,750 4 1,240 
Oct. 13.... 3 4,700 4,150 + 2,976 
Oct. 6.... 8 3,360 3,655 5 1,170 


+ Following are the points reporting: Fari- 
bault and Red Wing. 

Joseph B. Wagner, superintendent of 
the Federal Cooperage Co., Yonkers, N. 
Y., has published a technical work on the 
seasoning of wood. It is a treatise on 
the natural and artificial processes em- 
ployed in the preparation of lumber for 
manufacture, with detailed explanations 
of its uses, characteristics and properties. 





World’s Grain Shipments 
World’s wheat and corn shipments by 


weeks in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Nov. 18 Nov. 20 

















Wheat— Nov. 17 Nov. 10 1916 1916 
America ..... 4,972 4,539 6,381 10,404 
Russia ....... tee: -"Geene -eéne “. 280 
India 96 165 FIZ acess 
Argentina .... 326 849 976 64 
Australia ..... 560 750 O34 vesee 
CRAM ceccves 14 41 128 460 

11,208 


Tots., wheat. 5,968 6,344 8,821 
COPD weecccces 912 1,155 4,964 4,681 


On passage— 
38,488 39,944 
23,324 24,669 





United States Crops—All Grains. 
Following table shows the acreage and 
yield of all grain in United States for 1917, 
as estimated Nov. 1 by the Department of 
Agriculture, with comparisons (000’s omit- 


ted): 
w—*1917—7. 1916 1915 
Wheat— acres bus bus bus 
Winter .. 27,653 417,347 481,744 673,947 
Spring .. 19,039 242,450 158,142 351,854 





Tot. wheat. 46,692 659,797 639,886 1,025,801 
Corn ...... 121,045 3,191,083 1,583,241 2,994,793 


Oats +++ 43,161 1,580,714 1,251,992 1,549,030 
Barley 8,379 201,659 180,927 228,851 
Rye ...... - 8,772 566,044 47,383 64,050 
Flaxseed... 1,939 9,648 15,459 14,030 
Hay, tons.. 61,353 76,490 89,991 85,920 
Buckwheat. 965 16,813 11,840 15,0566 


*Based on condition Nov. 1. 





Rye, Barley and Buckwheat Crops 

Following table shows the acreage and 
yield of rye, barley and buckwheat in the 
United States by years, together with com- 
parisons, as estimated by the Department of 
Agriculture (000’s omitted): 
-—Rye——,--——-Barley—, Buckwheat 
bus acres bus acres bus acres 
56,044 3,772 201,659 8,379 16,813 965 
1916... 47,383 3,096 180,927 7,674 11,840 846 
1915... 64,050 3,129 228,851 7,148 15,056 769 
1914... 42,779 2,641 194,953 7,565 16,881 792 
1913... 41,381 2,657 178,189 7,499 13,833 806 
1912... 35,664 2,117 223,824 7,530 19,249 841 
1911... 33,119 2,127 160,240 7,627 17,649 833 
1910... 34,897 2,186 173,832 7,743 17,698 860 
1909... 29,520 2,196 173,321 7,698 14,849 878 
1908... 31,851 1,948 166,756 6,646 15,874 803 
1907... 31,666 1,926 153,597 6,448 14,290 800 
1906... 33,374 2,001 178,916 6,324 14,642 789 
,*Based on condition Nov. 1. 


Barley Crop of United States 

The barley crop of the United States as 
finally estimated by the Department of Agri- 
culture, has been (000’s omitted): 
Year Bus Year Bus Year Bus 
1917*..201,659 1911...160,240 1905...136,651 
1916...180,927 1910...173,832 1904...139,749 
1915. ..228,851 19 «.173,321 1903. ..131,861 
1914...194,953 1908...166,756 1902...134,954 
1913...178,189 1907...153,697 1901...109,933 
1912...223,824 1906...178,916 1900... 58,926 

bd on condition Novy. 1, 
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Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 

Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 

: -—Mplis—, —Duluth—-, Winnipeg 
1917 1916 1917 1916 1917 1916 
Nov. 14 .... 3386 246 96 183 1,181 814 
Nov. 15 .... 284 369 88 79 1,003 904 
Nov. 16 .... 237 615 77 #156 1,065 731 
Nov. 17 .... 378 318 86 199 714 845 
Nov. 19 .... 609 831 70 #129 995 947 
Nov. 20 .... 243 487 224 299 1,165 897 








Totals....2,087 2,866 641 995 6,123 6.138 





United States Rye Crop 
Final estimates: of the rye crop of the 
United States by Department of Agriculture 
by years (000’s omitted): 
Crop Crop 
Apes bus Acres bus 


1917*... 3,772 56,044 1909.... 2,196 29,520 
1916.... 3,096 47,383 1908.... 1,948 31,851 
1915.... 3,129 64,050 1907.... 1,926 31,5466 
1914.... 2,541 42,779 1906.... 2,001 33,374 
1913.... 2,657 41,381 1905.... 1,668 28,456 
1912.... 2,117 35,664 1904.... 1,793 27,235 
1911.... 2,127 33,119 1903.... 1,907 29,362 


1910.... 2,185 34,897 
*Based on condition Nov. 1. 





Flaxseed Crop of United States 
Final estimates by the Department of Ag- 
riculture of the flaxseed crop of the United 
States by years (000’s omitted) were: 
Yield Yield 
Year Acres bus Year Acres bus 
1917*... 1,939 9,648 1908.... 2,679 25,805 
1916.... 1,605 15,459 1907.... 2,864 f 
14,030 1906.... 2,506 25,575 
16,559 1905.... 2,635 28,477 
17,853, 1904.... 3,264 23,400 
28,073 1903.... 3,233 
19,370 1902.... 3,740 
12,718 1901.... .... 
soe 19,618 1900.... .... 
*Based on condition Nov. 1. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached tables show the flour output 

and foreign shipments and approximate con- 

sumption of wheat by mills of Minneapo'is 

and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” mills with 

a daily capacity of 57,600 bbls, from Jan. 1, 

1917, to Nov. 10, 1917, with comparisons, in 
bbis (000’s omitted): 

c-—-Output—, ---Exports— 

1917 1916 1917 1916 

Minneapolis ...14,583° 16,261 882 1,198 


Duluth-Superior 894 1,065 10 90 
66 outside mills 9,018 9,191 95 126 
Totals 2c. 24,495 26,517 987 L414 


The same mills consumed wheat in this 
period, in bushels (000’s omitted), as follows: 





1917 1916 

Minneapolis ........eeeeeees 65,623 73,174 
Duluth-Superior - 4,023 4,792 
66 outside mills ............ 40,581 41,360 
BOCRID cc ccacccniacees eee++110,227 119,326 





Exports of Breadstuffs 

The following table shows the exports of 

breadstuffs from the United States for Sup- 

tember, 1917, and for nine months ending 

poe 80, 1917, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 

Sept., 9mos _ Sept., 9 mos 

1917 1917 1916 1916 

Flour, bbis.... 1,015 8,893 1,123 11,470 

Wheat, bus... 2,613 $1,419 13,108 113,312 

Corn, bus..... 980 46,500 3,761 44,4176 

Oats, bus..... 4,644 64,346 6,176 79.145 





Pending Trade-Marks 

The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Spray,” and scene of waterfall; No. 1)4,- 
833. Owner, Cataract City Milling Co., Niag- 
ara Falls, N. Y. Used on wheat flour. 

“Cataract,” and picture of; No. 104,°34. 
Owner, Cataract City Milling Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. Used on wheat flour, 

“Aunt Jemima,” and head of Negro 
woman; No. 105,827. Owner, Aunt Jemima 
Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo. Used on pancuke 
flour, buckwheat, corn and wheat flours. 

“Allen’s Full Nest,” and picture of lien 
walking away from a nest of eggs; No. 97,151. 
Owner, Allen Milling Co., Niagara Falls. N. 
Y. Used on poultry feed of all kinds, such 
as poultry mash, grain mixtures and whole 
grains. 





Sisal in Place of Jute 


In regard to the suggestion that sisal 
fiber might be used to replace jute in mak- 
ing bags, an eastern market report say~: 

well-known member of the burlap 
trade holds that it cannot be done in a way 
sufficiently large to make it commercially 
worth while. “Granting that there was 
enough sisal fiber raised to supply the 
normal demand for jute, which I doubt,” 
he said, “where would the yarns be woven 
into cloth? Surely there are not mills 
enough in Yucatan for the purpose, if 
there are any at all. 

“The mills in this country that could do 
this work are so few that only a very smal 

art of this market’s current needs could 
supplied, as they average many million 
yards a month. Why, it would take five 
years to build mills enough in this country 
nA replace the Calcutta burlaps that come 
ere. 





Late reports from Argentina indicate 
that, unless very bad weather intervenes 
soon, a big new crop of wheat is a cer 
tainty. A revised recent estimate is 240,- 
000,000 bus, with 176,000,000 to export. 
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UTILIZE THE GULF PORTS 


Export More from Southern Coast Points, 
Says Railroad Official—No Congestion There 
—Submarine Danger Thus Reduced 


As soon as New Orleans announced an 
intention of doubling the elevator ca- 
pacity of that port, California made a 
tender of 10,000,000 bus barley, accord- 
ing to a statement by Arthur McGuirk, 
special counsel for the Board of Commis- 
sioners for the Port of New Orleans, pub- 
lished in the Manufacturers’ Record. 

“Mr. McGuirk,” says the Record, “takes 
the position that the operation of ocean 
shipping should be directed by the Ship- 
ping Board, just as the railroads of the 
country are now operated by a railroad 
board of five men, so that vessels would 
be distributed among the ports which may 
at the moment be the freest from con- 
gested conditions. 

“Just now southern ports would meet 
the situation, if the Shipping Board, sit- 
ting as on an observation tower, were to 
survey the entire field and allot cargoes 
and distribute ships in accordance with 
local conditions that were found to exist. 


GREAT NEED OF STORAGE 


“But when the ships of the emergency 
flect are put into service, and the de- 
mands for ever-increasing quantities of 
supplies become a seriously perplexing 
problem, vitally affecting the fighting 
strength of the armies abroad, there will 
be necessity for enormously increased 
storage capacity at the ports of the South 
as well as in those of the North. 

“The situation will be so serious and 
the urgency so immediate, Mr. McGuirk 
contends, that communities will be unable 
to provide adequate terminals—large 
storage warehouses, wharves and ad- 
juncts—within the time required to keep 
the flow of food and munitions supplies 
up to the necessary volume. 

“He therefore urges that the govern- 
ment itself undertake the construction of 
warehouses, and he quotes supreme court 
decisions to prove that in empowering the 
Shipping Board to operate ships, author- 
ity was necessarily conferred to provide 
adequate terminals, without which the 
complete operation of a fleet could not be 
attained. 


COULD DODGE SUBMARINES 


“An interesting point is made as to the 
demoralization that would come to the 
submarine campaign of Germany if traf- 
fic were to be diverted to the ports of the 
South instead of continuing on the well- 
known lanes between New York and Liv- 
erpool and New York and Havre, for 
there could be no mass attack on a scat- 
tered fleet of ships sailing outside of pres- 
ent travelled lanes. The present bases of 
submarines would be useless, and none 
could be established in the West Indies 
or on the Gulf of Mexico. 

“The element of safety is thus added 
to all other reasons why southern ports 
should be utilized to the greatest possible 
extent. 

“At the great war convention of 
American business men at Atlantic City 
a resolution was presented by T. C. Pow- 
ell, vice-president of the Southern Rail- 
way, of Cincinnati, proposing govern- 
ment supervision and distribution of ship- 
ments, so that every port of the Atlantic 
and the Gulf might be utilized to the 
utmost extent. 

“Mr. Powell’s resolution recited that 
‘the free movement of commodities to 
France for our own armies and to Eng- 


land and the Continent for our allies is a 
prime necessity at this time; that the con- 
centration of these commodities and food- 


Stuffs at a few ports leads to congestion 
and delay; that the movement to the 
ports is governed by the ships available 
at said ports; that it is within the juris- 
diction of the government of the United 
States of America to so direct and dis- 
tribute available ship tonnage as to main- 
tain free and uninterrupted movement of 
munitions and supplies through each one 
of the Atlantic and Gulf ports.’ 


NO CONGESTION IN SOUTH 


“The resolution says further: ‘That 
there is not now, nor has there been, any 
Congestion on the railroads of the South, 
or at any of the ports on the South At- 
lantic or Gulf coast; that to bring back 
from the South to the North, East and 


West su plies of lumber, iron, steel, cot- 
ed in the manufacture of muni- 
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tions of war, locomotives, cars, tools, con- 
struction of cantonments, etc., it has been 
necessary for the Railroads’ War Board 
to arbitrarily direct thousands of empty 
freightcars to be moved to the South for 
this loading’ northbound. ’ 

“Also ‘that this economic loss of trans- 
portation capacity could be largely re- 
duced and offset by opening up more 
freely the southern ports by sending ships 
to said southern ports, and that the prob- 
lem of providing temporary shelter and 
storage space prior to the transshipment 
for the immense stores of food, clothing 
and munitions needed in ever-increasing 
volume by our own troops would be large- 
ly solved by this distribution of tonnage 
and goods among all the Atlantic and 
Gulf ports, Boston to Galveston, inclu- 
sive, and by the use of the large ware- 
houses at said ports and adjacent there- 
to,- under which circumstances it was 
urged that the proper governmental au- 
thority be requested to take action on this 
situation.” 





Inland Waterways Congress 


A convention to discuss inland water- 
ways will be held at b Soon yp “cee D. C., 
Dec. 5-7, by the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress. More extensive use 
of this means of transportation to aid in 
the work of carrying on the war will be 
urged, The official call says: 

“If we are to win this war we must put 
forth our full strength, and this cannot 
be done unless our transportation facili- 
ties are made and kept entirely adequate 
to the unprecedented work that lies ahead 
of us. If we depend on the railroads 
alone, they might break down, as they did 
in 1907, and that might result in the loss 
of all that makes life worth living.” 

The government’s proposal of providing 
a fleet of barges for the upper Mississippi, 
between St. Louis and the head of naviga- 
tion, Minneapolis, has attracted wide at- 
tention. 





Corrects Belgian Relief Report 


Wasuineoton, D. C., Nov. 17.—Herbert 
Hoover, chairman of the Commission for 
Relief in Belgium, has made a statement 
concerning present conditions in Belgium 
and northern France, based on the publi- 
cation of a dispatch under a Paris head- 
line, to the effect that the American gov- 
ernment has refused demands for neces- 
sary funds. The statement follows: 

“The entire question of feeding the 
civilian population in occupied Belgium 
and northern France has resolved itself 
into a question of shipping. The $75,000,- 
000 loaned by the United States govern- 
ment to Belgium and France for carrying 
on this work has not been exhausted, has 
not proved inadequate up to the present 
time, and there is no disposition of the 
American government not to continue. 

“The lack of food in Belgium has been 
due to no other cause than the scarcity of 
available shipping and the delays conse- 
quent to the submarine activities. 

“From Feb. 1 to Oct. 1 there were de- 
livered in Rotterdam 400,000 tons of food- 
stuffs, and there were shipped an addi- 
tional 250,000 tons which failed to reach 
its destination, owing to sinkings or be- 
cause of inability to complete delivery of 
goods in transit through the war zone. 

“In addition, delays to steamers in 

transit have entailed a loss in carrying 
capacity of over 1,000,000 tons. The com- 
mission has been powerless to prevent 
these losses, and only the terrible condi- 
tions of war can be blamed for the short- 
age. 
e Now the situation has become more 
normal, and we will deliver in Rotterdam 
for the quarter ending Dec. 25 approxi- 
mately 305,000 tons of foodstuffs, which 
will meet the requirements in practically 
all of the necessary supplies, but will not 
leave sufficient margin for building up the 
depleted stocks, and we are actually near- 
er supplying the limited ration now than 
at any time during the past year. 

“It must be positively understood that 
the American government has at no time 
refused any demands for necessary funds, 
and the dispatch under the Paris headline 
is entirely erroneous in conveying any 
such impression. 

“There is no doubt that, owing to the 
increased cost of foodstuffs and carrying 
charges, the original estimate of $12,500,- 
000 per month will prove inadequate in 
the winter months, particularly as it is 
necessary to provide new cloth for manu- 





facturing clothing for the 10,000,000 peo- 
ple who have been unable to secure new 
supplies since the war commenced. 

“The government will be duly advised 
of the additional requirements and un- 
doubtedly will make provision for the nec- 
essary loans to cover expenditure in 
America. 

“Application has been made to the 
English, Belgian and Freneh governments 
to furnish the necessary balances required 
in Europe to meet strictly European ex- 
penditures of the commission.” 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





Bakers to Confer 


A joint session of the War Emergency 
Council and of the executive committee of 
the National: Association of the Baking 
Industry will probably be held in Chicago 
shortly to consider the future relations of 
the industry to the Food Administration 
and the matter of representing the indus- 
try at Washington during the remainder 
of the war. 

Joseph E. Hutchinson, of Philadelphia, 
chairman of the pie bakers’ Food Admin- 
istration committee, has called a confer- 
ence of the pie bakers of the country for 
Nov. 21, at the William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh. 





Fancy Bread Baker Warned 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 17.—The 
proclamation of the President placing 
bakers under the licensing system has 
called forth in some quarters rather sharp 
criticism from bakers who make a spe- 
cialty of fancy rolls and bread. 

The Philadelphia Ledger printed inter- 
views with two fancy bakers who said 
their business would suffer greatly if the 
regulations relating to the amount of 
sugar that might be used per loaf were 
to be applied against them. One of them 
is quoted as saying: 

“If this step of the Food Administra- 
tion to license all commercial bakers ap- 
plies to the maker of fancy bread and 
rolls, then he may as well go out of busi- 
ness. That is what I would have to do, 
if forced to comply with such stringent 
regulations as seem to be contemplated. 
If I am included in the order I will go on 
making the kinds of bread I have made 
heretofore. I will make a little of the 
bread such as the government prescribes, 
just for show purposes, and go on selling 
as before. If they prosecute me, I will 
make a test case of it.” 

When that interview was brought to the 
attention of the Food Administration the 
reply was quick and emphatic: 

“They will be forced to quit selling 
fancy breads. Of course we won’t stop 
their baking fancy breads, but we will not 
allow them to sell such products. The 
whole .purpose of government control of 
bakeries is to conserve sugar and shorten- 
ing and, naturally, the product it hits 
hardest is the fancy bread.” 

After reading the statement of the 
baker the Food Administration author- 
ized the statement that “the minute any 


- commercial baker using 10 or more bar- 


rels of flour a month sells or offers for 
sale any other bread than that prescribed 
by Herbert Hoover as Food Adminis- 
trator, his license will be revoked and his 
business closed. If he attempts to do 
business without a license he will be sub- 
ject to a penalty of a $5,000 fine or two 
years’ imprisonment, or both.” 

Continuing, in explanation of the pow- 
ers of the Administration, the statement 
reads: 

“One of the great features of the food 
control act distinguishing it from almost 
every other statute is that it gives the 
government power to take drastic action 
without appealing to the courts. We re- 
fuse to grant a license to a man who does 
not agree to abide by the regulations, and 
then it is up to him to institute any legal 
action he desires. He, instead of the gov- 
ernment, becomes the plaintiff, and while 
he is prosecuting his suit his business is 
idle. We could not enforce food control 
if required to prove our cases in court 
before being permitted to take action.” 

The authority under which the Food 
Administrator will seek to force the com- 
mercial bakers to sell only the standard- 
ized bread he prescribes is contained in 
the general provisions of the food control 
act establishing government control of 
distribution, manufacture, storage and 
importation of necessities. 


Ricuarp B. Wartrovs. 


575 
BREAD COST INQUIRY ENDS 


(Continued from page 563.) 

First, the cost figures. These figures 
indicate that the manufacturing cost on a 
large loaf is less in proportion to a small 
loaf, i.e., these items of cost on a 1-lb 
loaf do not greatly exceed the same items 
on an 8-oz loaf. 

Second, a large loaf will be of better 
quality and texture, and will have better 
keeping qualities. 

Third, convenience and economy in use. 
A loaf should not be larger than -that 
which a small family will consume in a 
day, thereby eliminating the waste that 
would occur in having any quantity of 
bread left over from day to day to become 
stale. In this connection, it should be 
stated that the 1-lb loaf is generally recog- 
nized as the most satisfactory and eco- 
nomical, . 

Fourth, present manufacturing equip- 
ment. The size should not be such as will 
require much additional outlay for equip- 
ment, such as pans, pan-cleaning machin- 
ery, etc. 

In fixing the weight of a loaf of bread, 
a reasonable variation should be allowed 
because of the following factors: 

First, the dough may be of varying con- 
sistency, due to composition, weather, and 
temperature. Therefore, a pound of 
dough may not always yield the same 
weight of bread. 

Second, during the baking process, the 
same dough will lose weight in varying 
proportions, due to character and inten- 
sity of the heat in the oven. 

Third, bread baked under the same con- 
ditions will lose weight in varying pro- 
portions, depending on whether it is 
wrapped or unwrapped, and weather con- 
ditions. 

It is evident from the above that it is 
impossible for the bread manufacturer to .- 
make a loaf of bread which will weigh 
exactly a given weight. 

DELIVERIES 

The elements entering into more than 
one delivery of bread a day are: (1) fresh 
bread; (2) the grocer orders twice a day 
to fill his wants; (3) competition in con- 
nection with deliveries of other bakers. 
The majority of bakers have declared that 
they favor one delivery a day and, there- 
fore, we are of the opinion that if regula- 
tions were issued requiring the baker to 
make only one delivery a day, considerable 
expense could be saved. Another valuable 
point in connection with delivery is the 
fact that, in a large number of cases, a 
number of bakers deliver bread daily to 


‘ the same retailer. 


RETURN OF UNSOLD BREAD 


There is a universal demand for the 
strict and uniform enforcement of this 
regulation. Bakers claim that they not 
only lose money by taking back unsold 
bread, but also that if the retailer knows 
that he must purchase the bread which is 
left at his store, and if its sale is not guar- 
anteed by the manufacturer, he will buy 
only according to the demands of his cus- 
tomers, and only as much as is needed for 
his day’s business. 

As a result, the retailer buys his bread 
with the same care and consideration with 
which he buys his other commodities. His 
orders are definite, and the manufacturer 
knows from day to day how much bread 
will be sold. Thus guesswork and waste 
due to over and under production are 
eliminated. The majority of bakers re- 
cently have discontinued the wasteful 
practice of accepting unsold bread, and 
where all bakers have complied with the 
request, there have been excellent results. 

A definite regulation covering this is 
advised, the result of which would be that 
the number of separate deliveries to each 
retailer would be automatically reduced. 

The cost of making collections would 
also’ be reduced considerably if the deliv- 
eries were made only once a day. 

Ricuarp B. Wartrovs. 





Mill Gives Free Seed Wheat 

To increase wheat-planting in the sec- 
tion of Arizona near a milling plant the 
mill is furnishing farmers with seed wheat 
free. It is making an especial effort to get 
the best kind of wheat. ~ 

If the farmer harvests a satisfactory 
crop he will be asked to pay for the 
seed at cost to the milling company with- 
out interest. Otherwise there will: not be 
any charge. By this means it is expected 
that the wheat area in the district will be 
increased over 3,500 acres. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 46,800 bbls, 
was 52,675, or 112 per cent of capacity, this 
week, against 41,845, or 89 per cent, last 
week, 28,678,*or 70 per cent, a year ago, 
25,496, or 62 per cent, two years ago, and 
18,375, or 45 per cent, three years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 bbls, 
was 52,430, or 91 per cent of capacity, 
against 45,700, or 80 per cent, last week, 
51,242, or 89 per cent, a year ago; and 
32,271, or 63 per cent, two years ago. 


THE WEEK’S TRADE 


Port mills with ample wheat supplies 
and liberal government orders operated 
this week at appyoximate capacity on 
day and night runs. Flour prices, estab- 
lished by government regulations as to 
wheat, milling and profits, show little 
change. Some of the mills have slightly 
lowered quotations under the generally 
accepted basis of $10.20 bbl for blue-stem 
family patents in 49’s, but as a rule the 
mills are adhering strictly to this basis. 
Montana hard wheat flours, quoted on the 
level of soft wheat flours, continue to offer 
local mills a difficult competition to meet. 

Interior Washington and Oregon mills 
have worked some business to eastern and 
southeastern markets, but are too far out 
of line in price to compete with central 
states soft wheat flour. 

Utah and southern Idaho mills are 
working at capacity, finding a keen local 
demand, and booking liberally to Cali- 
fornia and to southern and southeastern 
states markets. Exporters are in the mar- 
ket for their flour, and a considerable vol- 
ume is moving to the eastern seaboard for 
export. 

These mills have a relatively low wheat 
cost and are thus able to compete with 
central states mills in price. No. 1 hard 
white wheat and Turkey sell at $1.89 bu 
to the grower, and No. 1 soft white wheat 
at $1.84. The mills generally quote $9 bbl 
for soft wheat straights, $0.30 for soft 
wheat patent and $9.40 for blends, f.o.b. 
mill, so that with a freight rate of $1 bbl 
to Missouri River points they are on a 
parity with central states mills. Even 
these quotations could apparently be shad- 
ed, with bran selling at $33 ton at Salt 
Lake City and low-grade at $55 ton. 

Montana mills are doing a good business 
in north Pacific Coast markets, and bak- 
ers are using a larger percentage of hard 
wheat flour than last year, as there is little 
or no price advantage in soft wheat flour 
at present. Montana mills are quoting 
$10.20@10.30 for first patent, on track 
here, in 98's. 

Millfeed continues in heavy demand, 
and the mills cannot keep up with orders. 
Bran is quoted to jobbers at $29 ton, and 
shorts $32. 


UTAH AND IDAHO WHEAT SUPPLIES 


In Utah and southern Idaho, where the 
wheat yield is considerably short of ‘nor- 
mal and supplies are no more than the 
milling requirements for the season, mill- 
ers are apprehensive that the supply will 
be further cut down by shipments of 
wheat from those sections and through the 
feeding of wheat. 

The millers feel that it is within the 
power of the Food Administration to as- 
sure them their wheat requirements for 
the season by allowing the farmers to hold 
wheat on their farms for milling require- 
ments, the mills to absorb the carrying 
charge. There is a good deal of farm 


storage in those sections which could be 
utilized in that way. 
This suggestion has been put up to the 


Wheat Division representative for this 
zone, but his contention is that it will not 
.be permitted by the Food Administration, 
as it would tend to the hoarding of wheat 
on the farms. This position doés not ap- 
pear to be sound, since there would be no 
incentive for the farmer to hold his wheat 
beyond the time the mills would be able to 
take it; in fact, the longer the farmer held 
his wheat the worse off he would be 
through the loss of the use of or interest 
on his money, since he would receive no 
more for his wheat by holding it. 

All mill storage is filled to capacity. 
and unless the farmer can sell: to the mills 
and hold the wheat for them, it will move 
out of Utah and southern Idaho. Avs it is 
the policy of the Food Administration to 
encourage the consumption of wheat as 
flour, it would be quite in line to allow 
the farmer to store wheat for the mills 
until they can use it. 

With butter-fat commanding 72c Ib at 
Salt Lake City, more or less wheat will be 
used for feed unless the farmer can hold 
it for the mills. Since wheat is worth 
about 3c Ib on the farm in these sections, 
and the delivered price of corn is fully 
31%c lb, there is danger that considerable 
wheat, even of milling grade, will be used 
for feed. 

NOTES 


The ‘Trenton-Clarkston Mill & Elevator 
Co., of Trenton, Utah, is planning to in- 
crease the capacity of its mill from 175 to 
300 bbls. 

Work is going forward on the founda- 
tions of the new plant at Ogden, Utah, of 
the Globe Grain & Milling Co., of Los 
Angeles. The rg aed has plans for a 
2,500-bbl mill and large storage capacity. 
at Ogden. 

The Union Grain & Elevator Co., a 
Utah corporation, has taken over gnd is 
operating the 200-bbl mill at McCammon, 
Idaho, formerly owned by the Idaho Rose 
Milling Co. J. W. Knight is president, 
W. O. Creer manager, and W. Lester 
Magnum secretary and treasurer; all of 
Provo, Utah. 

The Utah Cereal Food Co., of Ogden, 
Utah, has completed new grain tanks, in- 
creasing its storage to 400,000 bus, in con- 
nection with its 300-bbl cereal mill. The 
company is using some Montana and some 
eastern oats. This year’s oat crop is 
6,000,000 bus for Utah and 13,000,000 for 
Idaho. Utah milling oats are selling at 
$52 ton. Large quantities of eastern feed 
oats are being sold in Utah. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Cat., Nov.. 17.—There 
is a fairly active demand for all grades 
of flour, but sales are largely for single 
car lots for-immediate shipment. Most 
jobbers and bakers are fairly well sup- 
plied. Some inconvenience has been ex- 
perienced on account of shipments being 
delayed by car shortage, though this trou- 
ble has been lessened during the last few 
days. 

Flour jobbers are rapidly adjusting 
their business to meet the requirements of 
the Food Administration. Bakers, how- 
ever, are somewhat at a loss as to how the 
new provisions are likely to affect their 
business. 

Marked declines in hard wheat flour 
were made effective this week by eastern 
mills. Montana first patents were offered at 
$10.75@11 bbl; Dakota first patents, 
$11.50@11.75; Kansas first patents, $11.20 
@11.40,—98’s, cotton, delivered San Fran- 
cisco. Local mills are unchanged at 
$10.80 bbl for top family patents, 49’s, 
cotton. 

Millfeed is in strong demand. The fact 
that offerings were somewhat heavier this 
week tended to steady the market, other- 
wise an advance in prices would have been 
likely. The shortage in cars as well as the 
lack of ocean tonnage has been felt very 


severely of late. Bran is now $36@37 
ton; shorts, $40@41. 

The local grain market has been marked 
by extreme dullness during the last 10 
days, with little change in prices on coarse 
grains. Common white wheat, base price 
$2.10 bu; spot feed barley, $2.47@2.50 per 
ctl; California red feed oats, $2.55@2.65; 
seed oats, $2.85@3.15; white Egyptian 
corn, $3@3.10. 


*. OREGON 

Portitanp, Orecon, Nov. 17.—The flour 
output of Portland mills this week, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 33,000 bbls, 
was 30,591, or 89 per cent of > 
against 30,201, or 89 per cent, last week. 

The feature of the week in the trade 
here was the reduction of 20c bbl in flour 
prices and the advance of $1 ton in mill- 
feed. These changes were announced at 
the close of a meeting of Pacific North- 
western millers held on Wednesday in the 
office of T. B. Wilcox, chairman of the 
Pacific Coast district of the Food Admin- 
istration, Milling Division. 

The new price established on patent 
flour is $10 bbl. Bran is put at $31 ton, 
and shorts at $34. 

The advance in millfeed, which made the 
cut in flour possible, was due to the strong 
demand for bran and shorts, which con- 
tinues much in excess of the supply, al- 
though production in this territory is now 
of record volume. It was thought the 
heavy buying by stockmen and farmers 
would subside before this time, but there 
is no indication yet of a let-up in demand. 

Bran and shorts are still nearly $20 ton 
cheaper than oats, barley and other feed 
grains, and this explains the heavy move- 
ment in the mill product. There were in- 
timations early in the season that the mills 
would be enabled to sell feed at around 
#25 ton, but with the situation as it is now, 
all they can do is to prevent prices from 
getting too high. 

FLOUR TO GO EAST BY WATER 


The Food Administration officials are 
making allotments of flour on governntent 
account for December shipment among 
the mills in this zone which have signed 
agreements with the Administration. The 
quantities were not made public, but are 
understood to be of the usual size. 

It has been announced that tonnage 
would soon be provided for a part of the 
flour movement, which will help relieve 
the congestion on the railroads, This ton- 
nage will consist of new steamers soon to 
be completed on this coast, and other ton- 
nage which it is desired to transfer from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic side. 


RELIEF FOR INTERIOR SHIPPERS 

M. H. Houser, agent of the United 
States Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration, who went to Chicago to attend a 
conference of vice-presidents of the Cor- 
poration, has wired to Otto Kettenbach, 
in charge of the office here: 

“Carrying arrangements fixed so that 
settlement or advances can be made farm- 
ers without interest. Full details on my 
arrival.” 

This pertains to the effort made by 
farmers to secure some relief from the 
embargo on wheat shipments to Coast ter- 
minals, which was put into effect on Nov. 
5, and has practically stopped the move- 
ment of grain from the interior to this 
point. The dispatch indicates that the 
farmers can now sell their wheat and get 
the money for it without waiting until it 
has been received at a tidewater ware- 


house. 
J. M. Lownspatre. 








Allowance on Grain Doors 

A press report from Albany, N. Y., 
says that by direction of the Up-State 
Public Service Commission the New York 
Central, Erie, Lehigh Valley, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, Dela- 
ware & Hudson, and other smaller roads, 
are compelled to make an allowance of 
five mills per hundredweight for lumber 
used for grain doors and bulkheads when 
furnished by shippers of grain and prod- 
uce in bulk within the limits of the state. 
It was directed that tariff schedules con- 
forming with the order be filed Nov. 10. 

In concurring with the opinion written 
in this answer by Commissioner Irvine, 
the commission holds that the former 
allowance of 50c per door, with the pro- 
vision that the total allowance per car 
should not exceed a maximum of $2, was 


inadequate. : 
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MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 
ss (Continued from page 564.) 
quoted as saying that bad weather this 
year-ruined the crops in many sections ani 
left farmers without the necessary moncy 


‘to insure a large acreage next year. 


CEREALS AND FEED 

Screenings are unchanged and firm i) 
price. 

Cracked corn and ground feed quot:- 
tions have been reduced $12 ton for thie 
week. 

A car of oats was received in Minne- 
apolis last week which contained 114,3:\3 
lbs. This is believed to be the largest cir 
of oats ever shipped. 

The Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Grain Co. is 
building a drying plant with a capacity « f 
16,800 bus of soft corn daily. simil:r 
sized plant will be operated at Burlingto), 
and two others at Council biuffs, Iowa. 

A lot of heated corn is arriving in Mi:)- 
neapolis. It is selling anywhere from 4. 
to $1 bu, according to condition. Buyers 
are picking up this hot corn at advanti- 
geous prices, and hand-sorting and dryin 
it at elevators. 

TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 

The embargo against flour and feed 
shipments to the Head of the Lakes h:s 
been lifted by the Great Northern a) 
Northern Pacific roads. 

It is understood that arrangements hive 
been made to employ ice crushers whcre 
necessary, and keep the lakes open ‘or 
navigation until the last of December. 

Western railroads are doing everything 
possible to prevent their cars from going 
east. The roads claim to have from 25,(1(0 
to 40,000 less cars on their lines at present 
than they actually own. The remainder 
are tied up in the East somewhere. 





Secretary Houston Explains Work 
Wasuineton, D. C., Nov. 17.—The 
thirty-first annual convention of the \s- 
sociation of American Agricultural (ol- 
leges and Experiment Stations was. held 
here Nov. 14. Secretary Houston, of the 
Department of Agriculture, delivered the 
principal address, in which he outlined the 
co-operation of the Food Administration 
and the Department of Agriculture. 

Referring to the general work of the 
latter, and the foresight that the govern- 
ment had shown generations ago to lay 
deep its agricultural foundations, Secre- 
tary Houston said: 

“To the normal forces of the govern- 
ment dealing with agriculture and rural 
problems there has been added an enier- 
gency agency with great and unusual 
powers, with enormous possibilities for 
good, and with a remarkable record for 
achievements already to its credit. It has 
enlisted in its ranks men of wide experi- 
ence, fine spirit, and high ideals, many of 
whom are gladly volunteering their scrv- 
ices for the common cause. I refer to the 
Food Administration under the direc! ion 
of Mr. Hoover. 

“The relation between this agency and 
the other organized agricultural forces of 
the nation is intimate and fundamei\|al. 
It is impossible completely to disassoc\ite 
them, and it would be undesirable to 
do so. 

“In a broad way it is agreed that the 
prime function of the Department of 
Agriculture shall be the stimulation of 
production, the conservation of procicts 
on the farm through all the normal and 
approved processes, the promotion of bet- 
ter marketing and distribution of prod- 
ucts from the farms to the markets. the 
prosecution of the work in home ecoiom- 
ics along usual lines, the dissemination o! 
information, and the extension of all | hese 
activities as authorized by law. 

“In a similar way the principal {unc 
tion of the Food Administration i. the 
control and regulation of commercia! (is- 
tribution of foods; that is, of products 
which have reached the markets, are i» the 
channels of distribution or in the hands 
of consumers, their conservation by 0" 
sumers, the elimination of waste, an: the 
handling of foods and feeds in the m:rket 
by legal means through its regular officials 
as well as through its volunteer agencies. 

Ricuarp B. Watro's. 





Two Norwegian ships which have |e" 
held at an Atlantic port pending negot!*- 
tions of the Norwegian food comm'-s!0! 
at Washington have been released on con- 
dition that they make one voyage a1‘! re 
turn at once to this country. 
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liver since the ninepenny bread came 
into being, there has been an insistent de- 
mind for flour on the part of bakers, 
which the mills hitherto have only been 
able to meet in a perfunctory manner. 
The authorities here like millers to buy 
wheat soon after it is set afloat, on c.i.f. 
terms, the miller taking up his documents 
and claiming his parcel as it comes in. 

But we are now between two seasons, 
and floating parcels have not been plenti- 
ful, so the commission is letting millers 
fill their wants out of store, and bakers, 
who had let their stocks run out for fear 
of holding dear flour when the cheaper 
bread came along, soon will be able’ to 
stock up for the winter, when bread con- 
sumption is always at its height. 

The commission is becoming more free- 
handed with imported flour. On Oct. 15 it 
allocated about 20,000 bags Canadian ex- 
ports and American winter patents to its 
agents for distribution, and last Monday 
there were given out probably the equiva- 
lent of 12,000 280-lb sacks. Still, five times 
that amount could have been readily dis- 
posed of among London bakers. s 

By the existing regulations the baker 
may add 20 per cent of white flour to his 
government regulation flour in England or 
Wales, while in Scotland and Ireland the 
addition of 40 per cent is allowable. As a 
detail, a friend from Ireland tells me that 
the bread there is as white as one can wish 
to eat. All imported flour is at a flat rate 
of 50s 3d ex-store to the jobbing factor, 
who has to sell to the baker at 51s 9d, less 
6d discount for cash in seven days, plus 
cartage and carrying charges. 

All home-made flour is at a flat rate of 
44s 3d ex-mill, with all carrying charges 
on the buyer. There is some demand here 
for country flour, but very little is coming 
forward, and we cannot expect much im- 
provement in this respect for some time. 
Millers can barely get enough new wheat 
for the trade near their mills, which is not 
surprising, as farmers are still busy in a 
big effort to get as much land as possible 
under wheat. 





OATMEAL 
The oatmeal market is in much the same 
state as last week. ‘There is very little 
Midlothian on spot, and what there is, is 
fetching £34 10s@£35 per ton. Aberdeen 
is being sold to arrive at £33. There is 
some American coarse, medium and fine 
oatmeal on spot, making £37 10s per ton 
in each case, while a comparatively limited 
quantity of American and Canadian rolled 
oats realizes £37 10s. 


MILLFEED 
_Millfeed is still very scarce, though a 
little improvement is visible. There is not 
sufficient output yet to soften prices in 
the least, coarsé middlings and bran easily 
making £15 and £13 per ton, respective- 
ly, those figures being the official maximum 
in each ease, 


THE MONEY SITUATION 

Early in the week some large maturities 
of treasury bills provided the market with 
a plentiful supply of money, but this has 
since been absorbed by investments in war 
bonds and treasury bills. There is an ac- 
tive demand for day-to-day loans at 4@ 
4%, per cent, and those for a week are 
obtainable at the same rate. 

_ Business in ordinary bank and commer- 
cial bills continues very limited. Three 
and four months’ bank bills are offered at 
4%@4 13-16 per cent, six months’ at 


4 13-16, and trade bills at 5@51%. The 
bank rate remains at 5 per cent. 

There has been a steady decline in silver 
the last few days, which is now 417d per 
oz, while the market is very dull. 

The stock of gold at present held by the 
Bank of England amounts to £56,035,326, 
compared with £56,455,151 at the corre- 
sponding date last year. The reserve 
stands at £32,846,046, against £38,237,291 
a year ago. 

FALSE ECONOMY 

There is no doubt that in many ways the 
British government’s plan of subsidizing 
bread and flour is uneconomic. As an in- 
stance of this it is reported that, in Ire- 
land, flour can be purchased for about 20s 
per 112 lbs, whereas corn meal, which is 
mostly used for cattle-feeding purposes, 
is 30s. As a result, there is no doubt that 
considerable flour is being illegally fed 
to cattle and pigs. 

Laws prohibiting the feeding of certain 
grains and cereal products to animals 
have been made, but it must be a great 
temptation for a peasant farmer to mix in 
some flour with his meal, when he can buy 
the former cheaper than the latter. As 
long as this condition exists it is safe to 
assume that not only the peasant farmers 
are doing this, but those in a larger way 
of business as well. 

It seems as if the government ought to 
take steps to stop the flagrant waste of 
human foodstuffs, but it is difficult to sug- 
gest a way unless corn and other cereals 
are subsidized like wheat and flour. Many 
were of the opinion that the government 
was establishing a bad precedent when it 
started subsidizing breadstuffs, and there 
are still more who think that a marked 
increase in the consumption of bread- 
stuffs has been caused by the government’s 
action. 

NOTES 


H. M. Pollock, of Shaw, Pollock & Co., 
Belfast, is in London for a few days in 
connection with work for the Irish conven- 
tion, of which body he is a member. 

David R. Sparks, son of C, F. Sparks, 
of the Sparks Milling Co., Alton, IIl., 
called at this office this week. Since last 
May he has been serving in France with 
the American Red Cross Ambulance 
Service, and had many interesting stories 
to relate regarding his work. He has 
sailed for home, and after a few weeks’ 
leave expects to obtain a commission in 
the United States army. 


Lanfear M. M. Browne, who previous to ° 


joining the Canadian Flying Corps was in 
the Minneapolis office of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., called at this office yesterday. 
He holds the rank of second lieutenant, 
and is attached to the Royal Flying Corps 
in England, completing his training at one 
of the English flying schools. He is one 
of five sons of W. M. Browne, of Toronto, 
who are serving in the army. All letters 
addressed to him, care of this office, will 
be forwarded. 


LIVERPOOL, OCT. 23 

The foreign flour market remains fea- 
tureless under the present conditions of 
trading in all imported goods. Only casu- 
ally does the government control commis- 
sion liberate trivial quantities of foreign 
flours, and the demand, in consequence, is 
so pressing that the allocations are speed- 
ily disposed of at the regulation price of 
5is 9d per 280 Ibs. It cannot be because 
of any shortage of stocks that so little im- 
ported flour is being offered for sale, but 
rather because it is deemed advisable to 
have plenty in reserve. 

Home millers are reaping the full bene- 
fit of the lack of competition in a con- 
tinuous liberal demand for their standard 
flour, their full output being removed for 
use as quickly as it can be turned out, at 
the regulation price of 44s 3d per 280 Ibs. 

Low-grade flours are. getting very 











scarce, and late prices are firmly main- 
tained, but there is little doing. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, OCT. 22 

The very restricted volume of business 
in the Glasgow market is solely the result 
of the action of the food authorities, who 
are concerned over the growing consump- 
tion of bread, and have concluded that by 
limiting supplies of wheat and flour espe- 
cially, the public taste will be curbed. 

There is & pressing demand daily for 
flour, and a much greater quantity than is 
available could be regularly disposed of. 
Home-milled flour remains at 44s 3d per 
280 Ibs, and the government imported 
flour at 51s 3d. 

All the Indian corn on spot has been 
used up, but today it is reported that con- 
siderable quantities are on the way and 
that the situation will soon be amended. 

Dealings in imported stuffs are well- 
nigh at a standstill, but it is reported that 
some trading has been effected in some 
American clear flour at 75s, as well as in 
grain. 

The Edinburgh and Leith Millers’ As- 
sociation has fixed the price of regulation 
straight-run flour at 44s 3d per 280 lbs, 
= straight-run bran at £14 per ton, ex- 
mill, 

The best Midlothian oatmeal officially 
stands at 78s per sack of 280 lbs. Not 
much business in oatmeal is passing. 


IRISH MARKETS, OCT. 22 

There has been no let-up in any part of 
Ireland in the demand for flour. The gov- 
ernment has again released a little im- 
ported, but it has been a mere drop in the 
bucket. The only question is to get flour, 
the price playing no part in the matter. 

The fact that flour is the same price 
ex-mill in England and Scotland as ex- 
mill in Ireland has had no deterring effect 
on bakers, who have continued to buy flour 
from both England and Scotland quite 
freely wherever they saw a chance of 
getting early delivery. Shipments from 
Scotland, however, having been prohibited, 
has thrown an increased burden on Eng- 
lish millers, and shipments of English 
flour have been heavier. 

Taking into consideration the size of 
the potato crop, the demand for flour all 
over Ireland is heavier than it should be, 
and the action of the government in en- 
couraging the consumption of breadstuffs 
by bringing down the price is puzzling, in 
the face of the biggest potato crop that 
Ireland has ever grown. 

Canadian export flour is offered at 50s 
3d ex-store, and American winters at the 
same price to bakers. Town-made is 
44s 3d per 280 Ibs ex-mill, 6d to the pound 
sterling discount for cash in seven days to 
bakers, with a rebate of 9d per sack to 
merchants. : 

MILLFEED 

Bran is in very strong demand; home- 
made good white is £16@17 per ton, ac- 
cording to quality. Pollard is £16 10s for 
poor qualities and £17 for better qualities, 
freight paid, Belfast or Dublin. Demand 
is strong, and millers are not sellers in any 
quantity. 

There has been a very good demand for 
Indian meal. Millers are refusing to sell 
except in small quantities, and for prompt 
delivery. 

Cottonseed and linseed cakes are very 
firm; demand is good, and millers easily 
obtaining £24 per ton ex-mill in large 
quantities and 10@15s more in retail lots. 
This price is cheap, taking into considera- 
tion the high price of Indian meal, which 
is now £25 per ton ex-mill, and not ob- 
tainable in large quantities, even at that. 





Wheat acreage in New Zealand shows 
a decrease, according to the latest report 
from that country. The shortage is said 
to be 20 per cent, and the general crop 
outlook unfavorable, 









LIVERPOOL’S NEW MILLS 


Several Large Plants Will Be Completed as 
Soon as the War Ends—Flour Import 
Statistics for Liverpool and Hull 


Although war conditions prevented any 
extensive development of the flour-milling 
industry in the Liverpool (Eng.) district, ° 
which is now claimed to be second only to 
Minneapolis as a milling center, the year 
1916 was not without incident. No new 
mills were completed, but there were three 
either in process of erection or contracted 
for at the beginning of 1917. 

On the Liverpool side of the Mersey a 
mill was in course of erection early in 1917 
to replace one destroyed by fire in 1915. 
Steady progress was being made on an- 
other at Birkenhead until the government 
prohibited all private building enterprises. — 
This mill will have an output of from 60 
to 80 sacks of flour per hour. Land has 
been acquired in Birkenhead for a third 
large flour mill to be erected immediately 
upon the termination of the war. When 
these are completed the capacity of the 
Liverpool district will be well over 1,000 
sacks of 280 Ibs per hour. 

The imports and sources of supply of 
flour for the years 1915 and 1916, as com-~ 
piled by the Corn Trade News, were as 
follows: 

——Sacks—, 








Ports of origin— 1915 1916 
American Atlantic ......... 399,526 369,556 
American Pacific ......... 64,197 2,150 
Argentine, Uruguayan and 

BPORIOR 06 oss ccctvcvives 12,464 9,332 
Australian and New Zealand ........ 41,215 
Black Sea and Mediterranean 24,517 524 
COBOGIBR. 666 occ U Resi swetees ~ebece $2,265 
Bib GENOE POT cciicveccdece 2,802 1,701 

WRB 60500 cer cisodevgeds 503,506 506,743 


The sack of flour is equivalent to 280 
Ibs. 

The imports of other cereals in 1916 
were: barley, 286,935 qrs of 400 lbs; oats, 
599,653 qrs of 304 lbs; oatmeal, 56,718 
loads of 240 lbs. 

The range of prices per 100 lbs of the 
various classes of American wheat in 1916 
is indicated by the accompanying figures: 
Winter No. 2 hard Gulf, $2.41@4.015; red 
winter No. 2, $2.465@3.735; West winter 
No. 2, $3.30@4.21; durum, $2.47@3.48; 
North Dakota No. 1, $2.51@4.28; North 
Chicago No. 1, $3.32@4.25; winter choice 
hard, $3.19@3.65. 


GRAIN AND FLOUR AT HULL 


Imports of wheat, oats, corn, and flour 
at Hull fell off considerably from 1915; 
barley increased slightly. According to 
the Hull Chamber of Commerce, the total 
quantities imported were: 


1915 1916 
Wheat (qrs of 480 Ibs)... 3,066,453 2,578,224 
Barley (qrs of 448 Ibs)... 345,779 482,182 
Oats (qrs of 336 lbs)..... 137,957 72,099 
Corn (qrs of 480 Ibs)..... 1,127,082* 671,586 
Flour (hundredweight of 
SAD TRU we sost be pedec'e 97,659 55,074 


Toward the end of the year the govern- 
ment assumed control of the wheat supply 
and prescribed a standard flour which 
alone may be made or sold. This regula- 
tion would appear to prevent the usual im- 
portation of American flour unless it were 
especially milled to the British standard. 

Wheat prices at Hull, according to the 
Yorkshire Post, fluctuated (per 480 lbs 
No. 1 Manitoba delivered ex-ship) from 
$15.81 on Jan. 1, 1916, to $18 in March, 
$11.80 in June, $17.76 to $18 on Oct. 9, 
when the government took control, and 
$19.59 Nov. 9, around which the price re- 
mained the rest of the year. British wheat 
followed a similar course, averaging in 
January $17.62 per 480 lbs and in Decem- 
ber $19.49. 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has set important grain hearings as fol- 
lows: Eastern grain case, before Exam- 
iner Disque at Chicago, Nov. 21; claims 
for loss or damage of grain, before the 
full Commission at Washington, Nov. 21. 





578 
WASH AIR IN FLOUR MILLS 


Processes to Improve the Atmosphere Are 
Being Tested in England, and Patented 
Plan May Be Placed on Market Soon 


Recent study of ways and means to im- 
prove the air in flour mills in such a way 
as to improve the mill product seems to be 
about to result in new patent process in 
England, which is being tried out in a few 
mills in England, and will be the first 
practical, commercial proposition to fol- 
low experiments. 

Milling, London, in a recent issue, 
reviewed the work which has been done 
and the prospects as follows: % 

“Some notes earlier this year on recent 
developments of scientific milling, par- 
ticularly experiments regulating the at- 
mosphere in flour mills, brought us letters 
from mills in diverse parts of the British 

_Empire. They offer a reason for again 
referring to these developments, and to 
the process which, it is understood, has 
been patented and will shortly be put on 
the market as a result of them. We wish 
we were in a position to speak frankly in 
regard to this matter, but millers will 
understand that when a new process is 
only in its comparatively early stages, and 
improvements are still being effected in it, 
the authors of it are anxious not to make 
a premature declaration of what they can 
do before it has been thoroughly tested on 
a commercial scale for a considerable 
period. : 

“While these perfectly proper consider- 
ations debar us from going into the details, 
so far as we know them, of these new de- 
velopments, we do not think we are 
divulging anything when we say the basic 
foundation of them is a process for regu- 
lating the quality of atmosphere in a flour 
mill, and for treating it and modifying its 
composition in such a way as to effect an 
improvement in the mill products. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


The idea is not a new one in regard to 
some other industries. * For instance, in 
the textile industries, as every one knows, 
the quality of the atmosphere and the 
precise conditions of humidity are of great 
and vital importance to the quality of the 
manufactured products. So much is this 
the case that the peculiar atmospheric con- 
ditions which obtain in Lancashire are ‘re- 
sponsible for the pre-eminence of that 
county in the cotton industry, although we 
believe a vast amount of money has been 
spent by the ingenious Germans in at- 
tempts to produce an artificial atmosphere 
in their cotton mills exactly corresponding 
to that obtaining naturally in many of the 
Lancashire mills. Up to the present their 
efforts have not been successful, and con- 
sequently the finest operations in cotton 
milling can only be successfully carried 
out under the conditions which obtain in 
various Lancashire towns. 

“When one comes to consider the ques- 
tion, it is rather surprising that attempts 
have not been made before now to regulate 
the humidity of the atmosphere in flour 
mills. Air-washing apparatus is not un- 
common. 


PURIFICATION BY AIR WASHERS 


“It is obvious to any one who has studied 
the problems of invisible loss, and of heat- 
ing and conditioning, that the idea of 
regulating the moisture content in the air 
in the flour mill, and its temperature, has 
very great attractions indeed. Again, as 
Mr. Bates and those who think with him, 
are never weary of pointing out, the actual 
air in a great many cities where flour mills 
are situated is by no means clean, and 
where you have a polluted atmosphere, the 
idea of using it to purify a product liable 
in an extraordinary degree to contamina- 
tion has obvious drawbacks. 

“If, however, the atmosphere is arti- 
ficially cleaned, all Mr. Bates’s objections 
to the use of air as a purifying medium on 
exceedingly sensitive stock must fall to 
the ground. It is in regard to the preven- 
tion of invisible loss and the stopping of 
sweating and condensation that the idea of 
air-washing and its corollary of accurately 
regulating first, the temperature, and sec- 
ond, the humidity of the air, seems to have 
the greater attractions, and millers, we 
think, will be in the mood to examine very 
closely any process which claims to be able 
to do this, and to eliminate entirely the 
factor of invisible loss. Naturally, they 
will at the same time criticize it closely, 
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but this is, of course, natural and must be 


. expected. % 


IMPROVING COMPOSITION OF AIR 

“As we do not know the details of the 
new process, we cannot say what they are, 
and consequently can neither speak in 
favor nor in criticism of them. The under- 
lying idea, however, appears to be a sound 
one. Invisible loss is caused by the evap- 
oration of moisture from the stocks, and 
this evaporation and subsequent conden- 
sation, which manifests itself in what we 
know as sweating, is due, first, to the tem- 
perature being too high, and second, to 
the humidity Seing not high enough. In 
the above notes we have not referred to 
the other development which is going on— 
we mean the chémical treatment of the air, 
which is claimed to have a beneficial effect 
upon the mill products. : 

“We hope in regard to this matter to be 
able to give some definite particulars to 
our readers before very long, but we say 
frankly in regard to it we want to have, 
first, some further information ourselves 
before we attempt to impart it to millers. 
We may say that we understand this proc- 
ess is now in operation in two or three 
well-known mills in the United Kingdom, 
and is therefore, of course, being tested on 
a commercial scale, so that its advantages, 
whatever they may be, and also its disad- 
vantages, cannot be withheld from the 
general knowledge of millers for very long. 
The development, however, is proceeding 
in those realms of high science in which 
the craft of milling has taken its place— 
along the lines which we nmst expect 
changes in milling to take in the future.” 





URGES USE OF CORN MEAL 


Pacific Coast Milling Company Advocates 
Maintaining White Flour Standard, 
But Greater Use of Corn Bread 


The following statement, prepared by 
the chief chemist of the Sperry Flour Co., 
San Francisco, has been. sent out to the 
company’s managers and salesmen: 

As you are aware, there has been a 
great amount of agitation during the past 
six or eight months on a substitute for 
wheat as a human food. Wheat, as we 
have been telling you for a good many 
years, is the most valuable of all human 
foods, and today our allies are demanding 
an ever-increasing proportion of that 
great cereal in order to sustain them in the 
present conflict. 

Therefore, our government and our peo- 
ple are trying by all means to conserve our 
wheat supply for ourselves and our allies. 
There are three methods of doing this. 
One is to make a straight grade flour or 
mix in part of the bran, shorts and mid- 
dlings with the flour. Another is to mix 
in some other cereal flour with the wheat 
flour. The third is to use an entirely dif- 
ferent cereal than wheat at certain times, 
and thus conserve our food. 

The first method, of making a straight 
grade flour or a flour containing bran, 
shorts and middlings, has been tried out in 
England, France and Germany, and is 
very unsatisfactory. The continued use of 
whole-wheat flour or graham flour is detri- 
mental to the health of a nation. Further- 
more, it has been established that bran, 
shorts and middlings are more valuable as 
feed for animals than for humans, That 
is to say, the digestive system of animals 
converts the valuable constituents of feeds 
into meat and fat, which are more easily 
assimilated by men than are the protein 
and fats of wheat bran. Therefore, as 
long as we have sufficient stock to which 
we can feed these by-products of our 
flour mills, it is far better to utilize them 
in that manner. 

The question of making a straight grade 
flour, instead of a patent flour, as we do 
at present, has already been answered in a 
commercial and most economical way, in 
that the resultant clear grades of flours 
are used by the cracker, macaroni and 
noodle factories or by the poor classes of 
people. To discontinue making these 
clear grade flours would upset manufac- 
turing conditions, increase the prices of 
certain of our products, and would cause 
the poor classes of people to pay more for 
their flour, and inasmuch as we do not 
waste a single pound of flour by our pres- 
ent methods, we doubt very much that the 
government will make any change in the 
present system. 

As regards the addition of some other 
cereal flour to wheat flour for the purpose 
of making bread, we can advise that this 





has been tried out in all sorts of methods 
and manners, and in no single case is the 
bread made by mixing in any other cereal 
in wheat flour as valuable a food product 
as if the other cereal had been left out. 

England compelled her bakeries to 
blend in barley flour with their wheat flour. 
The result was that, although a law had 
been passed prohibiting any one from 
throwing bread into the garbage can, the 
actually burned this poor quality bread, 
because they could not eat it. 

In California we are compelled to bring 
in more glutenous wheats to mix with our 
California wheat, and it would be more 
economical for us to use more California 
wheat and less imported wheat than it 
would to put in the flour from any other 
cereal which contained no gluten whatever. 
The addition of rice flour or corn flour or 
barley flour decreases the percentage of 
gluten that much. 

As a third point: The substitution of 
some other product, instead of bread, will, 
in our opinion, be the real answer. We 
have, in America, Indian corn, a native 
product of America; a product which our 
people, as a nation, have been educated as 
to how they should use it. 

Our eastern, middle western and south- 
ern people, particularly of the poor class- 
es, have made 50 to 75 per cent of their 
cereal diet corn meal. They know corn 
bread and corn mush, and many other very 
desirable dishes made from corn meal. In 
view of this, and in view of the fact that 
America will harvest a crop of something 
like 3,000,000,000 bus of corn, a great deal 
of effort is going to be given toward per- 
suading America to have wheatless days, 
and use corn products on those days. This 
is economically and scientifically as it 
should be. ; 

Some of our people, who are rather 
“lukewarm” as regards this question, have 
suggested that we should ship corn to our 
allies and keep the wheat for ourselves. 
There are two very good reasons why this 
cannot be done. In the first place, corn 


meal does not ship advantageously. The . 


older it gets the poorer it becomes, and a 
water trip is not desirable’ for corn meal. 

In the second place, corn itself does not 
keep as well or stand shipment by water 
as does wheat or flour, and our allies are 
not in a position to mill very much corn 
for their people. We cannot very well 
ask those — who are bearing the 
brunt of the fight, to take corn in poor 
condition and use it as a food, when they 
know very little about its use and when 
they have never been accustomed to its 
use, when we ourselves as a nation are a 
corn-bred nation, and when we have all 
the facilities for using large quantities of 
corn ourselves. 

We believe we may confide in you to the 
extent of telling you that the State Uni- 
versity, through its department of agri- 
culture, is about to commence a campaign 
of education among our California people, 
and that the principal substitute that it 
will urge for bread made of wheat, will 
be “bread made of corn.” 

Of course we are in a state which raises 
large quantities of rice, and the use of rice 
will naturally be encouraged as much as 
possible, but rice does not seem to meet 
with as much popular approval as does 
corn, when it comes to substituting it for 
bread. 

At the present writing this company has 
no intention of putting barley flour on 
the market, and all our effort and energy 
will be devoted toward increasing the use 
of corn meal for corn bread and corn 
mush. 

We believe you can _ enthusiastically 
agree with us, that this plan is economical- 
ly and practically correct. Instead of 
making our wheat bread poor, let us keep 
it to its present high quality, but conserve 
the use of it by eating corn bread on cer- 
tain days. : 

This is the plan that is being advocated 
in all the eastern and southern states, and 
we believe that its adoption will be to our 
country’s best interest. 





Takes Over $2,000,000 Bonds 

Wasurnorton, D. C., Nov. 17.—The Food 
Administration, with its large number of 
volunteer and paid workers, made a fine 
showing in the total subscriptions to the 
second Liberty Loan. The total amount 
pledged by the force here in Washington 
amounted to $2,048,850. The figures set at 
the beginning of the drive as to the 
amount that might be realized was only 


$700,000. A gratifying feature of the 
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subscription was that 70 per cent of the 
regular force were subscribers, including 
messengers and office boys. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





ELEVATOR FIRE HAZARDS 


National Board of Underwriters Offers Series 
of Recommendations to Reduce Risk ani 
Safeguard Grain in Storage 


“In all grain elevators there is a high 
inherent fire hazard due to the dust aud 
dirt and the re and powerful ma- 
chinery,” says a booklet just issued by tie 
National Board of Fire Underwrite:s, 
“Fires from this condition cause a loss of 
many millions of bushels of grain annu- 
ally in peace times.” 

More frequent inspection of termin::| 
elevators, particularly reinspections, ar. 
recommended. 

The booklet is entitled “Safeguarding 
Grain in Storage Against Fire.” It was 
prepared by the board for the Food Ad- 
ministration. Herbert Hoover, Food Ad 
ministrator, is quoted as follows: 

“It is imperative that grain in storage 
shall not be destroyed. I wish to urge 
upon all shippers and handlers of grain 
o necessity for ceaseless vigilance agains: 

re. 


CLEANLINESS HIGHLY IMPORTANT 


The value of cleanliness is impressed, 
with the statement that experience shows 
the chance of fire in clean, well-regulated 
houses to be about one-seventh as great is 
in poorly regulated properties. Among 
the general rules given are those for clean- 
ing the yard, closing open spaces, protect- 
ing wall openings, orderly and unobstruct- 
ed_ interior, avoidance of unnecessary 
storage of empty bags, or sacked screen- 
ings or stock, inside the elevator, removal 
of unused materials, such as belts, ropes, 
buckets and old machinery. 

Recommendations as to common haz- 
ards are given under the headings of in- 
stalling equipment, open lights and fires 
and matches, electric lights and motors, 
repair departments, lockers and_rest- 
rooms; as to operating hazards, under the 
headings of duty of operatives, guarding 
against chokes, correcting side rubbing, 
attention to the bearings, importance of 
dust cups, proper lubricants, realignment 
and re-babbiting, checking dangerous con- 
ditions, clearing floors daily, covering 
holes and crevices, dust collectors, insulat- 
ing bleachers and driers, precautions with 

riers. 


MILITARY GUARD AND VISITORS 


For fire protection the recommendations 
include automatic sprinklers, water buar- 
rels and pails, fire hose, fire axes, 

A number of recommendations «re 
made regarding the issuance of passes and 
admission of visitors. Maintenance of 
military guard or other armed guard at all 
times is regarded as essential; also flood 
lights, and careful self-inspection. 








Federal Price-Fixing Favored 


Complete governmental price - fixing 
was favored, 9 to 1, in a referendum re- 
cently completed by the National Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The propositions and 
the vote on each were: 

Additional legislation creating author- 
A to control war prices: yes, 974; 10, 

Price control should extend to all arti- 
cles important in basic industries as well 
as in war and entering into the necessaries 
of every-day life: yes, 976; no, 116. 

Price control should extend to raw ina- 
terials and finished products: yes, ‘77; 
no, 117. 

Price control should extend to public 
as well as government purchases: yes, 
946; no, 146. 

Price control should be administered 
by a small executive board appointed by 
the President: yes, 964; no, 121. 

An agency working harmoniously with 
the aforesaid board should be authorized 
to distribute available supplies to pur- 
chasers whose needs are most directly 
related to the public welfare: yes, 975; 
no, 117. 

Each leading industry and trade should 
create a representative committee to con- 
fer and advise with price-fixing agencies: 
yes, 984; no, 97. 

Each organization in the chamber was 
allowed from 1 to 10 votes, according to 
its membership. 
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AFTER THE WAR,—WHAT? 


Preparations for Business Under New Con- 
ditions Begin to Take Shape—American 
Board Wanted—Plans Abroad Outlined 


While the greatest war thunders on in 
Europe, preparations are proceeding for 
commerce after the war. In this coun- 
try, among the allies across the Atlantic, 
even in rmany, business is getting 
ready for the new era. 

\merican exporters want a board act- 
ing under government authority to study, 
plan, and proceed as may be necessary, 
for developing trade abroad as soon as 
peace is restored. Steps have been taken 
by business men to interest the govern- 
ment in the proposed board. Walker W. 
Vick, manager of a New York rt 
company, has been quoted as saying that 
exporters have observed the thorough 
preparations which exporters and manu- 
facturers of other nations are making, 
and that these preparations are being 
made under government supervision. The 
aim is to recapture what may have been 
lost and a share of the new business under 
the new conditions. ss 

According to the statements attrib- 
uled to Mr. Vick, the United States must 
take similar steps to protect its rightful 
interests. He says further, in the inter- 
view: 

“Other nations are not holding back, 

nor are they allowing their preoccupa- 
tion with the war to make them lose sight 
ot the developments which will come with 
yeace, 
“England has a minister without port- 
folio looking after the matter of trade 
development; Germany is taking meas- 
ures to regain as much of her foreign 
trade as sentiment in the countries with 
which she has done business will permit. 

“American business men must combine 
to meet the situation, and they should 
have the aid which only the government 
can give them in studying the factors 
which will enter into trade conditions 
which we must meet. Such a board must 
not only have the ——- of the govern- 
ment but must consist of the ablest men 
in the country.” 





SOME ENGLISH PREPARATIONS 


The recent creation by the British gov- 
ernment of the Belgian Trade Committee 
shows that the time has come. to examine 
the means to favor the development of 
trade between Great Britain and her al- 
lies, says Milling, London. 

The Allied Trading Publications, Ltd., 
has been established with the definite ob- 
ject of making known the industrial and 
commercial resources of Great Britain to 
each of the countries brought into close 
relation with her through the war. 

The capital for embarking on this en- 
terprise has been subscribed by disinter- 
ested people who have been attracted by 
the general interest of the subject. On 
the other hand, the promoters of the 
Allied Trading Publications, Ltd., have 
found in the members of their committee 
of patronage the moral support derived 
from such well-known names in British 
economic science as Sir George Askwith, 
K.C.B., K.C., and Sir Thomas Elliott, 
Bart., K.C.B., and the distinguished chair- 
man of the French and Belgian chambers 
of commerce in London. 

A book is at present in course of prepa- 
ration in which all resources of Great 
Britain will be detailed. This volume, 
besides an introduction referring to dif- 
ferent questions of commercial and in- 
dustrial interest, will contain a series of 
articles written by specialists showing the 
essciitial details of each branch of indus- 
try. After each article, pages will be at 
the disposal of traders to display their 
specialties, 

The work will be: published simultane- 
ousl, in French, Russian and Italian, and 
will be distributed gratuitously in Bel- 
glum, France, Italy and Russia through 
the medium of chambers of commerce, 
federations and industrial associations, so 
that it will be in the right hands at the 
right moment. 

As a matter of fact, Belgium, the north 
of France and Russia will save precious 
time if, when their territory is liberated, 
their contractors, millers and merchants 
are able to corres direct with British 
firms—with British milling engifeers, for 
Instance—to whom they will necessarily 
have to apply for their requirements. 

With regard to Italy, the rupture of 
her commercial relations with the central 





empires makes it imperative that she 
should at once learn the resources at her 
disposal. 

The special advantage of this publica- 
tion is that each seabloctatet trader or 
producer who desires his name mentioned 
in connection with the special articles on 
his branch of industry is assured of a cir- 
culation of at least 10,000 copies in each 
country—that is, 40,000 copies. 


NO TRADE BOYCOTTS 


President Wilson’s dictum that there 
must be no after-the-war international 
boycotts and trade lockouts is winning its 
way among European powers. 

Various missions visiting America on 
commercial errands have informed the 
United States Tariff Commission that 
plans to deny Germany a market for its 
goods after the contest is over have been 
abandoned by all important powers. 


SEES A GREAT CHANGE 


That the country is in the midst of 
overwhelming changes and is now in a 
state of flux, was the opinion President 
Marion L. Burton, of the University of 
Minnesota, expressed in an address be- 
fore a meeting of a salesmanship club. 
“The whole fabric of humanity is being 
torn to shreds and a complete new civ- 
ilization will come out of it,” he said. 


PREPARATIONS IN HOLLAND 
A consular report from The Hague 


says: 

The Netherlands Trading Co., which 
owns extensive sugar, tobacco, tea, rub- 
ber, and other plantations in Java, and 
which acts as purchasing and distributing 
agent for the Dutch government in the 
East Indies, has just issued its report for 
the year 1916. This report gives a brief 
description of the conditions which Dutch 
trade may expect to face after the present 
war. 

It points out that during the war there 
has been a heavy demand for capital to 
build up the new industries that have 
been called into being for the purpose of 
supplying articles which formerly were 
imported from sources now cut off. It 
may be expected that, after the war, for- 
eign countries which used to sell goods 
to Holland ard its colonies on long terms 
of credit will sell only for cash, and that 
Dutch, not foreign, bankers will be ex- 
pected to finance such transactions. 

According to this report, it may also be 
expected that foreign cartels and even 
foreign governments will endeavor to con- 
trol the trade in certain articles in such 
a way as to make the sale of those articles 
bring not only the highest possible price, 
but also the greatest amount of goods 
which may be desired in exchange. 

Holland’s vast gold supply will be a 
valuable asset in arranging such ex- 
changes. The Netherlands Trading Co. 
is already shaping its course with the 
expectation that foreign credits for the 
financing of Dutch imports and exports 
will not be available after the war. 

Owing to the | and shipping connections 
between Holland and its colonies and the 
uncertainty of mail service, a large part 


of the ever-increasing trade between the , 


United States and the Dutch East Indies 
has come to be financed by means of-dol- 
lar cfedits. This has caused a great loss 
to the Amsterdam banks. Whether this 
trade will continue to be financed in 
dollar credits after the war, or whether 
florin credits will displace the dollar cred- 
its, is now considered problematical. 





Distribution of Feed to Dairymen 


Following several conferences between 
its executive committee and representa- 
tives of agricultural extension work and 
feed interests, the Dairymen’s League has 
announced a new plan for the purchase 
of feeds by its members. This plan em- 
braces the adoption of a scale of definite 
profits to the local dealer on sales to league 
members in good standing, also the mak- 
ing up of a “Dairymen’s Lawes Ration,” 
devised by Professors Wing and Savage, 
of Cornell University, permission to manu- 
facture which will be granted to six or 
more feed manufacturers by the executive 
committee of the league. 

The plan as announced is a modification 
of the original purpose of the league, 
which was to have the retail dealer elimi- 
nated entirely as a distributor of feeds to 
its members. Following the announce- 
ment of the original purpose, the executive 
committee investigated conditions and be- 
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come convinced that the retail merchant 
is an absolute necessity in the economical 
distribution of feedstuffs. 

This is a big victory for the feed dealer, 
owing to the fact that two of the conferees 
who helped to work out the plan are M. C. 
Burritt, formerly director of the farm 
bureau work in New York state, and. now 
in charge of agricultural extension work 
in that state for the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, and his successor 
in New York, Mr. Babcock: 

Not so very long ago, Mr. Burritt was 
strongly opposed to the feed dealer as an 
economic necessity, while Mr. Babcock 
was said to have held similar opinions, 
until he saw that the retail feed dealers 
could not be dispensed with unless some 
other efficient distributing factor were 
substituted and Lg a profit at least as 
large as the feed dealers exact. 

The Dairymen’s League represents a 
membership of about 46,000, who own 
475,000 to 525,000 dairy cattle. It is esti- 
mated that the purchasing power of its 
members is approximately 400,000 tons of 
feed yearly, aside from straight grain and 
roughage. The league is represented 
most strongly in New York state, but it 
has members in northern Pennsylvania, 
northern New Jersey, western Massachu- 
setts, Vermont and Connecticut. 

In a number of sections its members are 
in absolute control of the production of 
milk, ‘while in others it will have to grow 
in order to cut any figure. However, it 
has organizers developing the territory 
where further strength is needed, and it 
is probable, unless internal bickerings 
cause dissension, that within a few years 
it will be one of the strongest organized 
bodies of farmers in the country. 

When copies of the new distribution 
plan were forwarded to the members of 
the league, R. D. Cooper, its president, 
addressed to the members a general letter 
explaining its features and giving reasons 
for adopting the plan. In part he said: 

“The executive committee, assisted by 
several competent advisers, has spent con- 
siderable time on this plan, and without 
doubt there will be many things which may 
not appear to meet with the approval of 
all league members. However, we believe 
we have given due consideration to all 
points covered, and have reason for the 
position which we have taken. 

“There are many advantages to be 
gained in purchasing feed in this way. 
Through this plan a first-class balanced 
ration feed for dairy cows has been de- 
veloped, different from anything now on 
the market. In offering this feed we 
have the indorsement and co-operation of 
the New York State College of Agricul- 
ture. 

“A number of the most reliable manu- 
facturers in the country will be selected 
to mantifacture feeds under this formula. 
These feeds will be put out under indi- 
vidual brands, the authorization of the 
Dairymen’s League will appear on every 
package, and the members will be noti- 
fied as to the manufacturers authorized 
by the league to manufacture these spe- 
cific formulas. 

“As early as possible, purchasing 
agents with storage capacity, preferably 
on the railroad, should be recommended 
by the local branches. These names should 
be forwarded to the Dairymen’s League, 
so that they in turn be sent to the manu- 
facturers. Under this plan, these local 
purchasing agents shall act as responsible 
representatives on all matters between 
members of the league and the manufac- 
turers. In localities where it is found 
necessary, and is recommended, more than 
one purchasing agent may be chosen. 

“Members with individual storage ca- 
pacity should arrange to buy feed and 
store at least part of their winter supply. 
It is not the purpose of the league. to 
assume the responsibility of advising mem- 
bers to buy at any particular time, but to 
provide the best possible feed at the lowest 
price, and also, as far as possible, assist 
the members in securing an adequate 
supply. 

“The local purchasing agent shall solicit 
standing orders ‘to make up cars to maxi- 
mum capacity. If the feed is not satis- 
factory, a committee composed of the 
local purchasing agent, a representative 
of the manufacturer and the member or 
members receiving such feed, is authorized 
to make due allowance for the difference. 
In case no satisfactory agreement can be 
reached by this committee, the executive 
committee of the Dairymen’s League shall 
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appoint a committee which shall have full 
power to legislate 9n such matter. 

“All the business carried on throughout 
this system shall be done on a cash basis. 
Cars are to be shipped with draft attached 
to bill of lading. 

“The Dairymen’s League will establish 
and maintain a central feed office in con- 
nection with its central office in New York 
City. All orders for feed will be ap- 
proved and recorded in the central office, 
which will assist in handling transporta- 
tion difficulties and see to it that there are 
no delays in delivery. 

“Feed will be distributed by local pur- 
chasing agents, recommended by the local 
branches, acceptable to the manufacturer, 
and approved by the executive committee 
of the Dairymen’s League. The local pur- 
chasing agent will solicit orders, make up 
the car, send in orders, collect money, pay 
for the car, notify members when car ar- 
rives, check out car, adjust local diffi- 
culties, ete. The maximum price for feed 
shall be $3 per ton above the wholesale 
price at the time purchase is made. 

“A member of the Dairymen’s League 
in good standing shall receive the follow- 
ing discounts: If he takes an entire car- 
load for his own consumption, pays cash 
and takes the feed from the car, $2.50 per 
ton discount. The reason for thus placing 
orders for carload lots through the. local 
purchasing agent is to secure disinterested 
checking of quality and quantity of feed, 
taking care of complaints and other usual 
services rendered by retail dealers. 

“If he orders in less than carload lots, 
pays cash and takes feed from the car, $2 
per ton discount. If he pays cash and 
takes feed from storage house within five 


. days after notification of arrival of car, 


$1 per ton discount. No discount shall be 
allowed on Dairymen’s League feeds sold 
to farmers who are not members of the 
league, or members who are not in good 
standing.” 

A number of feed manufacturers are~ 
enthusiastic over the plan for the purchase 
of feeds by members of the league. S. T. 
Edwards, of the Hales & Edwards Co., 
Chicago, was one of the prime movers in 
the adoption of this plan, in co-operation 
with dairying interests. In a statement 
he explains the position of the feed manu- 
facturers in the plan, as follows: 

“We have now closed arrangements with 
the Dairymen’s League of New York to 
manufacture a high-class dairy feed under 
the name ‘Dairymen’s League Grade A 
Dairy Feed.’ This is to be put up accord- 
ing to the formula provided by the New 
York State College of Agriculture through 
Professor E. S. Savage, who is co-operat- 
ing with the league and the food commis- 
sioner of New York state. 

“The feed is to be handled through pur- 
chasing agents to be chosen by the local 
branches who shall be acceptable both to 
the Hales & Edwards Co. and the Dairy- 
men’s League executive committee. ‘These 
representatives are to be disinterested 
parties, preferably dealers in the several 
towns unless the dealers are not willing to 
handle the product at the prices named or 
agreed upon by the Dairymen’s League of 
New York.” 

After a general discussion of the propo- 
sition, George Strong, Warwick, N. Y., 
representative of the Eastern Federation 
of Feed Merchants, H. O. Hale, Norwich, 
N. Y., vice-president, and F. C. Jones, 
Bullville, N. Y., secretary, were called into 
the conference. . 

The general plans were discussed and 
approved by all present, the feed dealers 
declaring themselves glad of the oppor- 
tunity to co-operate with the league. Al- 
though the commissions set by the league 
were low, they were sure of their profits 
and of cash for goods sold, all of which 
was of interest, especially during war- 
time. 

Mr. Edwards said: “I am firmly con- 
vinced that Cornell College and the Farm 
Bureau representatives of New York, as 
well as the dealers, will work in harmony 
with the Dairymen’s League to boost the 
new manufactured feed, and this should 
be the means of turning other colleges 
finally to indorse manufactured feeds. It 
is true the feed must be balanced correct- 
ly, and guaranteed to be up to a first- 
class standard. . This is only fair to the 
public, and manufacturers will of course 
do everything to comply with the plan.” 

While the scheme has been approved by 
the Dairymen’s League, there is still pend- 
ing a decision regarding the branding of 
the ration. The league desires to own and 
control the brand, and have the feed sold 
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only under such brand. The feed manu- 
facturers say that they will put - the 
ration according to formula, but will sell 
it under their own brands. 

The reason for this is the possibility 
that, after the manufacturers have de- 
veloped a profitable undertaking for the 
Dairymen’s League, the latter may sud- 
denly change its plans, kick out the feed 
manufacturers, and undertake the manu- 
facture of the feed itself. 

The formula adopted by the league, 
after mixing, would analyze as follows: 
protein, 22.8 per cent, fiber, 8.4; nitrogen 
free extract, 51.2; fat, 4.9; total digestible 
nutrients, 74.9 per cent. 

The principal purpose of the plan is to 
restrict the profits of retail dealers to cer- 
tain specified amounts on sales of feed 
made to. members of the Dairymen’s 
League. Thus, the feeder who is able to 
purchase in carload lots, pay cash, and 
take the feed from the car, will pay the 
local purchasing agent or dealer a fee of 
‘50c ton for services rendered. 

The main results will be to cause feed- 
ers to anticipate their requirements and 
pay cash, two points which the feed deal- 
ers for a long time have been anxious to 
educate their customers to. 





Cottonseed Meal Outlook 

Demand for cottonseed meal for prompt 
shipment during the last few weeks has 
been good, and the price of spot meal 
fairly well maintained. Meal for Novem- 
ber and December delivery has shown a 
decline of $2@3 ton from the high point, 
and but for the sustaining influence of the 
scarcity of spot stocks would have prob- 
ably declined further, especially if the 
mills were inclined to make offerings. As 
a rule, mills have been very reluctant to 
quote, due primarily to unsettled condi- 
tions prevailing generally in feed and 
feedstuffs. 

The cotton crop this year should ap- 
proximate that of 1916, if it does not ex- 
ceed it, so meal will be in fairly good sup- 
ply. It is not probable that exports of 
cake and meal from this crop will equal 
the quantity sent abroad last year. The 
trade seems to anticipate lower values, and 
the indications now are that prices will 
show some further recessions. 

However, fertilizer manufacturers are 
continuing to take on cottonseed meal 
even at present prices, indicating that it is 
about the cheapest form of ammoniate 
available. With the high prices now pre- 
vailing for cotton and other crops, it is 
quite likely that the consumption of fer- 
tilizer during the spring of 1918 will be 
very great, and that much more meal will 
be used in this connection next year than 
this. 

Furthermore, buying by. western feed- 
ers has been good, and everything points 
to a splendid demand for cottonseed meal 
and cake from that direction. Undoubt- 
edly the domestic need during the coming 
season will be considerably greatly than 
last year, but it is a question whether this 
increased home demand will absorb the 
product when it comes on the market at 
prices now prevailing, if there is no export 
outlet, which at this time appears remote. 

There are persistent reports of large 
tonnage of cake and meal held at the ports 
waiting bottoms, and that a large number 
of boats already loaded for shipment to 
northern European ports are unable to 
obtain clearance papers, so there is a pos- 
sibility of them being unloaded and these 
stocks coming back to the domestic trade. 
Should this occur, they will be absorbed 
before the new crop gets on the market, 
as the demand is strong. 

Some large feeders have purchased and 
stored a portion of their next winter’s re- 
quirements, deeming it wise to have at 
least a portion of their feed on hand, even 
though the present price is high. There 
has been much speculative buying and sell- 
ing of new-crop cake and meal during the 
last 10 days.’ Texas 41 per cent protein 
stock has been traded in largely at $44.50 
ton, f.o.b. Texas mill points, for Novem- 
ber-December delivery, and 43 per cent 
at $46. One broker advises he traded in 
16,000 tons Texas 41 and 43 per cent stock 
last week. 

The Oklahoma and Arkansas cotton 
crops will furnish a large tonnage of cake 
and meal for outside shipment. The 
United States crop will produce sufficient 
to care for the domestic demand and leave 
a substantial tonnage for export. The 


South, in the past, has been a large buyer 
of northern corn. This year, it will large- 
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ly increase its use of meal and cake and 


use less corn. 
Some parts of the West have not had 


_ the transportation difficulties the northern 


and eastern states have experienced. Deal- 
ers do not anticipate much trouble in 
moving the crop to the mills and the 
product to the consumers. They advise, 
however, buying large cars whenever pos- 
sible. Many mills now turn out dairy 
feeds, so a dealer can usually make up a 
25- or 30-ton car assortment without over- 
stocking on any one commodity. There is 
sure to be a heavier. domestic consumption 
than heretofore, and exports will be heavy 
if boats can be found to carry the cargoes. 





-CONDITIONS AT CAPITAL 


Stocks of Flour and Other Grain Products in 
the District of Columbia Very Light— 
Demand Heavy—Situation Is Peculiar 


Conditions in the flour and wheat trade 
are of such a peculiar and abnormal char- 
acter as to create dissatisfaction on all 
sides, virtually every one, both buyer and 
seller, being inclined to grumble. It would 
be difficult to recall a period in which there 
was such a general tendency among the 
Washington trade to complain. 

Primarily the dissatisfaction began with 
the farmers, who were inclined to find 
fault with the minimum price, and man 
showed an inclination to make only small, 
if any, deliveries of wheat. Receipts at 
interior points through this section, how- 
ever, are expected to show material en- 
largement during the next few. weeks. 

It was also the time-honored custom for 
practically every buyer, from miller down 
to the smallest baker, to permit stocks of 
wheat, or flour to run down to a low level 
during the summer, with a view to stock- 
ing up freely on the customary : decline, 
but the usual conditions failed to ma- 
terialize this year. 

The farmers’ tendency to hold back 
wheat was partly due to the fact that they 
were extremely busy sowing an unusually 
large area to winter wheat and other 
crops, stimulated partly by the satisfac- 
tory minimum price fixed for wheat in 
1918, and partly by the excellent weather 
and soil conditions. In addition, as the 
minimum price had been fixed, they could 
lose nothing by using their time in pre- 
paring for the new crop. 

Some sold sparingly, because they were 
still unfamiliar with the federal grading 
system, which was more strict and rigid 
than the former method; but it is the 
opinion of dealers in Washington that 
farmers soon will be well -pleased with the 
new method. 

The indifference among farmers was a 
source of much worriment, and not a little 
loss to millers in this territory, many of 
whom found it impossible to secure wheat 
in regular channels, and refused t® make 
firm offers of flour for forward shipment, 
while others asserted that all the wheat 
they received was required to fill govern- 
ment orders, or to supply their regular 
home trade, so they could make but few 
shipments to the South. 

Jobbers and bakers had permitted their 
stocks to run down to an unprecedentedly 
low level, as they were fully convinced 
that the supply would become ample at 
lower prices soon after the adoption of 
the minimum wheat price. Their conster- 
nation was great when they found that 
the supply, instead of becoming larger, 
had actually become smaller. Stocks here 
became so meager that many members of 
the trade felt that a famine was threat- 
ened unless drastic steps were taken to 
bring relief. 

Because of the extraordinary scarcity it 
was almost impossible to secure flour 
through ordinary channels. Nearly all 
that arrived was promptly turned over on 
old contracts, but occasionally there was 
an odd car or two, or possibly broken lots, 
not immediately needed by the receiver, 
who was willing to resell, partly to relieve 
the situation, and also to secure the hand- 
some premiums offered. 

This flour showed no profit, and pos- 
sibly some loss to nearly every one con- 
cerned, and much dissatisfaction was ex- 
pressed. Many millers in this section 
would have gladly paid more to secure 
wheat, as they realized that they could 
have sold the flour promptly at a profit. 

This market has been undergoing a re- 
adjustment on prices during the last few 
weeks. Jobbers who had high-priced flour 
bought have been unloading at the higher 
prices, while mills have been selling direct 


to the trade at a lower price. There has 
been a wide range, due to the scarcity of 
flour, which is bringing $11@12.50 bbl. 
Ever since the new crop of rye started 
moving there has been a heavy demand 
for the products. In the seaboard mar- 
kets adjacent to Washington the call has 
been for the pure white grades, with the 
result that, the demand being in excess of 
the offerings, prices on these particular 
grades have been forced to a higher basis 
than usual, compared with the cost of rye, 
while pure dark ryes are selling at lower 


‘prices than usual, compared with the cost 


of the grain. 

Stocks of rye flour everywhere are still 
below normal, and jobbers anticipate a 
continued heavy demand. As the rules 
and regulations imposed by the Food Ad- 
ministration on wheat mills only partially 
apply to the milling of rye, there has been 
no price control, so that the cost of rye 
grain has been subject only to the usual 
conditions of supply and demand. 

White corn millers in this section have 
not been operating for the last two 
months, owing to lack of supplies and the 
fact that prices of corn products have 
been high. These millers look for im- 
proved trade conditions with the move- 
ment of the new crop, which is not expect- 
ed to move over this territory before Dec. 
1. They also look for a better demand for 
all corn products during the winter 
months. 

The market for millfeed of all kinds has 
been exceedingly strong, but prices recent- 
ly have shaded off somewhat. Dairy in- 
terests have not been active in the market. 
Jobbers report that demand for bran and 
middlings never before was so urgent. 
Spring wheat bran is selling at $35@36 
ton in 100-lb sacks. Winter wheat bran, 
$1 ton over spring. There is a wide range 
in spring and winter wheat middlings, and 
they are quoted in 100-Ib sacks at $40@50 
ton, according to quality. 

All kinds of poultry feed, cracked corn 
and scratch feed have been in excellent de- 
mand. The former is bringing 41,¢ lb in 
jobbing lots, cracked corn $1.80@1.85 bu, 
and scratch feed $75 ton. 

Millers and jobbers have been disap- 
pointed with the movement of oats. In 
many instances shippers have paid a pre- 
mium for standard whites. The shortage 
of cars was said to be partly responsible 
for the small movement of the grain. 
Other reports were that farmers were too 
busy in their fields, either planting winter 
wheat or cutting their corn, to take ad- 
vantage of market conditions. 

. J. Harry Wootrincr 


Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
ig not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 

















HELP WANTED 








WANTED—NIGHT MILLER AND DAY 
second miller in 600-bbl plant of strong 
southwestern milling concern; positions 
afford opportunity to right men for ad- 
vancement, Address 407, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





November 21, 1917 


EXPERIENCED MILLWRIGHTS WANTED 
immediately. Apply Hunt Bros., Ltda. 
London, Ontario, Can. : 


RELIABLE, INDUSTRIOUS, SOBER SEc-. 
ond miller wanted; also bran and flour 
packers; offer information as to experj- 
ence, reference and salary expected. Don- 
meyer, Gardner Co., Peoria, Ill, 


WANTED—MILLER COMPETENT TO RUN 
250-bbl soft wheat mill nights; steady posi- 
tion for right man; state salary and ex. 
perience in first letter. Address 936, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


WANTED—MILLER COMPETENT TO RUN 
a 250-bbl hard wheat mill nights; must be 
strictly sober and industrious; state salary 
expected. and experience; steady job fy r 
right man. Bennett Milling Co., Geneva, 1|)), 

















SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLER WITH GOOD CO\x- 
pany; reliable, practical man; married; can 
give satisfaction; plenty of experience ani 
good references, Address 974, care Nort})- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


CAPABLE AND EXPERIENCED SALES- 
manager desires connection with good mil!- 
ing concern; now employed; change to take 
Place Jan. 1, or might arrange sooner if 
necessary. Address 971, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


OFFICE MAN, CAPABLE OF MANAGING, 
desires position offering advancement with 
@ progressive mill; 34 years old; have had 
entire charge of mill office for 12 years 
where now employed. Address 955, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


AS HEAD MILLER WITH GOOD MILL By 
married man with lifetime experience in 
mills grinding both hard and soft wheat; 
good references; will go anywhere, but 
prefer West or Southwest. Address 951, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


HEAD MILLER OF 20 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence, who is familiar with all phases of 
milling and mill construction, desires cor- 
respondence with a progressive firm re- 
garding the superintendency of a plant 
with eapacity equal to or over 1,000 bbis. 
Address 946, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 




















MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—ONE 50 H-P FOOS GAS EN- 
gine using kerosene; in good shape; can 
be seen running; one 6,000-gal oil tank 
good as new; one 480-gal tank; good con- 
dition. Address E. F. Johnson, Franklin, 
Minn. 


FOR SALE—ONE PRACTICALLY NEW 
Twin City cross compound engine, rope 
drive, in perfect condition; size 14 and 28 
by 36 inches, capable of developing from 
300 to 380 h-p; only run about four years; 
also one 600 h-p Cochrane feed water 
heater, one Twin City belt drive con- 
denser, two tubular boilers 64 inches by 
18 feet, licensed for 125 lbs steam pres- 
sure; one Smith Vale steam-driven fire 
pump; one belt drive boiler feed pump, 
together with all steam gauges, vacuum 
gauges, piping, fittings, and everything 
that goes with a first-class steam plant; 
this is no junk, but a first-class steam 
plant in every respect; reason for selling, 
have put in electric power. Address Ten- 
nant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn. 








Mill, Laboratory 
Equipment For Sale 


Change in building makes it 
necessary for us to dispose of 
this equipment. Inventory 
will be furnished on applica- 
tion. Address 939, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








FOR SALE CHEAP, the following 
machinery, practically new: One Ameri- 
can Blower Fan, 60in; one Howe plat- 
form scale with 60 bu hopper, double 
beam; one Fairbanks gasoline engine, 
8h.-p. ©. 8. Christensen Co., Madelia, 
Minnesota. 











percentage of the profits. 





Sales-Manager Wanted 


A 2,000-bbl milling concern located at a Missouri River terminal market 
offers an exceptional opportunity to a real sales-manager. Man must under- 
stand the flour trade thoroughly, and be able to build up sound and effective 
selling organization; he must be a leader of his selling forces in every sense 
of the word, not only in directing them from his desk but in leading their 
work in the field. He must have record of accomplishment in his previous 
position and have an exceptionally clean business record. ‘Successful experi- 
ence in developing family trade through jobbers with resale work is espe- 
cially desired, if not absolutely essential. To the right man we will be glad 
to pay a better salary than he is now getting and give him a satisfactory 
All correspondence confidential. Address 408, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 











